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*' And now that we luive brought here on this altar of 
onr filial devotion this our monumental gift, let us 
remember the solemn admonition to him who brought 
gifts to the aliar of Hebrew devotion : ' If thou 
bring thj^ gift to the altar, and remember that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift upoii the 
altar, and go to W\^ brother.* If we, the descendants of 
the Pilgrims, have been wanting in their stern energy, in 
their unflinching intrepidity against power, against wrong ; 
if we have been proud and cruel ; if against later exiles 
we have had inhospitable hearts ; if against the poor and 
oppressed of our country we have closed our affections, 
these our brethren have much against us ; and, as we lay 
this monumental gift on the altar of patriotism, let us go 
to our brother, poor, oppressed, despised, wherever and 
whoever he may be, and learn that there is no consecra- 
tion here for this monument, unless the spirit of the 
Pilgrims is revived, their energies renewed, and we fight 
in our day until we conquer as they fought and conquered 
Iq life." — TFm. M. Evarts, 
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PREFACE. 



This volume has been compiled in obedience to a vote 
of the Trustees of the Pilgrim Society, at a meeting held 
at Pilgrim Hall, in Plymouth, on Saturday, August 17, 
1889. 

At that meeting it was voted that the undersigned be 
requested to prepare and publish the proceedings at the 
Celebration of the completion of the National Monument 
to the Pilgrims ; and that the Secretary be instructed to 
send to Hon. William C. P. Breckinridge, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, Esq., and Myron W. Whitney, Esq., respect- 
ively, the following votes of thanks : 

"Voted that the Pilgrim Society with a high apprecia- 
tion of the ability and eloquence of the oration delivered 
by Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckinridge, at the celebration on 
August 1st of the completion of the National Monument 
to the Pilgrims, present to him their sincere thanks and 
request a copy of his oration for publication/' 

''Voted that the Pilgrim Society present their thanks to 
Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly for the appropriate and impress- 
ive poem delivered by him at the celebration on the 1st of 
August of the completion of the National Monument to 
the Pilgrims, and request a copy for publication." 

''Voted that the Pilgrim Society thank Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney for the very acceptable service performed by him 
in singing, at their request, the Pilgrim ode of Mrs. Hem- 
ans at the celebration on the 1st of August of the comple- 
tion of the National Monument to the Pilgrims.'* 

Wm. T. Davis. 

Plymouth, August 20, 1889. 
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THE MONUMENT. 



On the 9th of November, 1811), a number of the citizens 
of Plymouth met at the house of Jlon. Joshua Thomas, to 
take into consideration the expediency of forming a Soci- 
ety to commemorate the Landing of the Pilgrims. Hon. 
William Davis was chosen Chairman, and John B. Thomas, 
Esq., Secretary. At that meeting it was voted to form a 
Society for the purpose above mentioned under the name 
of the Old Colony Pilgrim Society, and a committee, con- 
sisting of Joshua Thomas, William Jackson, Jr., and Na- 
thaniel M. Davis was chosen to procure an Act of Incor- 
poration. The same committee was instructed to invite 
an orator for the following anniversary. It was also voted 
that Barnabas Hedge, Nathaniel Russell and Nathan Hay- 
ward be a committee to make suitable arrangements for 
the anniversary celebration. John Thomas, Jr., was 
chosen CoiTesponding Secretary, and William Davis, 
Zacheus Bartlett, Ben. M. Watson, Nathan Hay ward and 
Zabdiel Sampson were appointed a committee to admit 
members to the Society at their discretion. 

An act was passed June 24, 1820, incorporating John 

Watson, Beza Hayward, William Davis, Barnabas Hedge 

and their associates under the name of the Pilgrim Society. 

''For the purpose of procuring in the town of Plymouth 
a suitable lot or piece of ground for the erection of a mon- 
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umentto perpetuate the memory of the virtues, the enter- 
prise and unparalleled sufferings of their ancestors who 
first settled in that ancient town, and for the erection of a 
suitable building for the accommodation of the meetings 
of said association.'* 

On the 18th of May, 1820, at a meeting of the Society 
held at the Court House in Plymouth, a committee, con- 
sisting of Beza Hayward, William Jackson, ZacheusBart- 
lett, Samuel Davis and B. M. Watson was appointed to 
draw up a constitution, and on the 29th of the same month 
the committee reported a constitution which, with the fol- 
lowing preamble, was adopted : 

"The landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in the month 
of December, in the year 1620, and the permanent foun- 
dations laid by them in Church and Commonwealth, under 
peculiar circumstances of privation and toil, are among 
the first lines of the history of New England and of the 
United States. Their various emigrations from the north 
of England, the land of their nativity, to Amsterdam and 
to Leyden, in Holland, in 1608 and 1609, and their final 
removal to America, in 1620, as above stated, are remark- 
able eras in their pilgrimage, the commemoration of which 
has become an anniversary piously celebrated on uhe 22d 
of December by their descendants. 

''That these historical events should be perpetuated by 
durable monuments to be erected at Plymouth is a desira- 
ble object, in which public feeling very laudably concurs, 
and which has led to the institution and incorporation of 
the Pilgrim Society. We, therefore, many of us the lin- 
eal descendants of the Pilgrims, and all of us holding their 
memory m respect and honor, approve, adopt and sub- 
scribe to the rules and regulations of the Pilgrim Society 
as members of the same.'* 
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At a meeting of the Society, held in the present Town 
House, on the 10th of September, 1821, it was voted that 
" the surplus of the Society's funds" after the erection 
of a suitable hall, be applied to the erection of a monu- 
ment in memory of the Forefathers. On the 31st of May, 
1824, the lot of land on which Pilgrim Hall stands was 
bought of Samuel Davis, for the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars, and on the loth of June, in the same year, a contract 
was concluded with Abner S. and Jacob Taylor, of Ply- 
mouth, for the construction of a hall for the sum of fiftv- 
three hundred dollars. At that time the timber used for 
the floors was standing in the forests of Maine, and the 
stone used for its walls was unquarried in a ledge in 
Weymouth, near the old Boston road. On the 17th of 
December, 1824, the hall was finished and was on that 
day occupied by the Society on the occasion of its semi- 
annual meeting. It was built after the design of an arch- 
itect by the name of Parris, with a brick front, entered by 
a door to which led a high and narrow flight of steps. 
The funds of the Society being insufficient to complete the 
front in accordance with the design, it remained in an 
unfinished state until 1834, when, by the aid of a legacy 
from Dr. Nathaniel Lathrop, together with private subscrip- 
tions, a portico of Vood was added, designed by Russell 
Warren, an architect of Providence, Rhode Island, at a 
cost of about one thousand dollars. In 1880, as is well 
known to the readers of this sketch, the hall was partially 
remodelled and made fire-proof in walls, roof and floors, 
at a cost of seventeen thousand dollars, which was de- 
frayed by J. Henry Stickney, Esq., of Baltimore, who has 
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been since that time a constant liberal benefactor of 
the Pilgrim Society. 

Though in the records of the Society Pilgrim Hall was 
called at the time of its erection a monumental building, 
there is no reason for thinking that its members had 
abandoned the plan of erecting a structure more distinct- 
ively monumental in its character. On the contrary, the 
erection of the hall seems to have been one of the prelim- 
inary steps towards the accomplishment of one of the 
chief purposes for which the Society was incorporated. 
A vague idea had long existed in the public mind that at 
some time and in some way a monument would be erected 
to commemorate the lives and deeds of the Pilgrims. In 
an account of the proceedings at the dinner at the celebra- 
tion of December 22d, 1824, contained in the "Old Col- 
ony Memorial" of December 25th, in that year, it is 
stated that "Mr. Bradford presented to the President 
a guinea, which was given thirty years ago by the late 
Joseph Coolidge, Esq., of Boston, as the nucleus of a 
fund for a suitable monument to the memory of the Pil- 
grims, and proposed as a toast ; "The memory of Joseph 
Coolidge, Esq. ; Let us unite our wishes now to those of 
the benevolent donor at that time, that (like the Pilgrim 
enterprises which it was designed to commemorate) the 
little one may become a thousand.'' 

Though the monument project was repeatedly referred 
to at the various anniversary dinners, and was kept con- 
stantly alive in the public mind, no definite action was 
taken by the Society until its semi-annual meeting held 
on the loth of Pecerpber, 1849, when it was regolvecj 
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'' That the trustees devise and present to the society, 
at the annual meeting in May next, some definite phm, 
embracing an appeal to the public by which the original 
objects of said society may be more fully promoted, with 
special reference to the erection of a monument in honor 
of the Pilgrims.*' 

At the annual meeting held on the 27th of May, 1850, 

it was 

Voted.i " That it is expedient to erect a monument 
upon, or near, the Rock on which the Pilgrims landed, 
and to make other improvements in its vicinity, and that 
the trustees have full powers to take such measures as 
they may deem expedient to carry these objects into effect." 

And at the semi-annual meeting held on the 21st of 

December of the same year it was further voted : '' That 

the trustees be requested forth wit li to proceed in carrying 

into effect the objects stated in the vote of the Society 

passed at the annual meeting, namely, the erection of a 

suitable monument on, or near, Plymouth Rock." It is 

evident from the records that an impatient spirit began 

to manifest itself on the subject, for at the adjourned 

annual meeting held on the 28th of June, 1851, the 

above request to the Trustees was reiterated. Little, 

however, appears to have been done to carry out the 

wishes of the Society until 1853, when for the purpose 

of creating a public interest in the monument enterprise, 

the anniversary of the embarkation of the Pilgrims from 

Delfthaveu was celebrated on the 1st of Auiirust of that 

year. At a meeting of the Society on the 22d of 

December of the same year, Richard Warren, Esq., 

President of the Society, stated " that some progress 

had been made by the Trustees in aid of the [)roposed 
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monument, principally confined, however, to the town of 
Plymouth and some few places abroad, but that owing to 
the financial difficulties existing in the larger cities of 
the country commencing soon after the celebration in 
August, no systematic general efforts for the purpose had 
been made, and that measures would speedily be adopted 
to obtain subscriptions by responsible agents of the 
Society, whenever circumstances should become more 
favorable for accomplishing the great object in view.** 

During the year 1854 the Trustees appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of John H. Clifford of New Bedford, 
Samuel Nicolson, William Thomas, and Nathaniel B. 
Shurtleff of Boston, and Charles G. Davis and Eileazer 
C. Sherman of Plj^mouth, to secure plans and to com- 
municate with architects concerning a monument. At a 
meeting of the Society on the 28th of May, 1855, 
Charles G. Davis, on the part of the Trustees, reported 
"that in answer to an advertisement of the committee 
calling upon architects to send in plans and offering three 
hundred dollars for such a plan as should be in the 
opinion of the Trustees best adapted to the purpose, a 
considerable number of plans and estimates had been 
sent in ; that out of the number, one by two Hungarian 
gentlemen, Messrs. Zucker and Asboth was considered the 
best, and that consequently the prize of three hundred 
dollars was awarded to them. Subsequently, however, 
after the payment of the above, a communication was 
received from Mr. Hammatt Billings, of Boston, in con- 
sequence of wli^ch a correspondence was opened and 
interviews were held which led to the proposition by 
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Mr. Billiugs of certain plans for the monument and its 
erection, and to their acceptance on the part of the 
Trustees, and to the signing of a contract between 
Mr. Billings and the Trustees to secure the completion 
of the monument proposed.*' Mr. Billings agreed to 
build within three years from August 1st, 1856, a small 
monument over the Rock, at a cost of about twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and a larger monument within twelve 
years from the same date within a half of a mile of 
the Rock at a cost of about three * hundred thousand 
dollars. Mr. Billings was authorized under the contract 
to solicit and receive subscriptions in the name of the 
Pilgrim Society. The report submitted by Mr. Davis was 
accepted and the action of the Trustees was approved. 

Sufficient progress was made in the work of obtaining 
subscriptions largely, and, at a later day, entirely under 
the direction of Rev. Willard M. Harding, the agent of 
Mr. Billings, to enable the Society to lay the corner- 
stones of both monuments on the 2d of August, 1859. 
On that occasion the ceremonies were of a specially 
interesting character, and the celebration of the event 
was largely attended. A box was placed beneath 
the stone of the larger or National Monument with a 
silver plate on which the following inscription was 

engraved : 

'' The corner-stone 

of the 

National Monument to the Forefathers, 

Laid in the presence of the Pilgrim Society, 

of Plymouth, 

♦Tljere is a blnnk instead of the word "tlin'o" in the records, 
hut " three " is l)elieve(l by the editor to be correct. 
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by the 

M. W. Grand Lodge of Freemasons of Massachusetts, 

M. W. John T. Heard, G. Master, on the 2d day of 

August, A. D. 1859, A. L. 5859, being the two hundred 

and thirty-ninth year since the first settlement of New 

England by the Pilgrim Forefathers, 

Richard Warren, 

President of the Pilgrim Society ; 

Building Committee : 

John H. Clifford, Nathaniel B. Shurtleff 

Samuel Nicolson, Charles G. Davis, 

William Thomas, Eleazcr C. Sherman. 

Hammatt Billings, Architect. 

Willard M. Harding, Financial Agent. 

James Buchanan, President of the United States. 

Nathaniel P. Banks, Governor of Massachusetts. 

William T. Davis, Chairman of the Selectmen 

of Plj^mouth.'' 

The canopy was finished in 1867. It is about fifteen 
feet square and thirty feet high. It consists of four 
angle piers decorated with three-quarter reeded columns of 
the Tuscan order, standing on pedestals and supporting a 
composed entablature, above which is an attic, within 
which are deposited the bones of four of the Pilgrims 
discovered on Carver Street in 1854. Between the piers 
on each face is an open arch, in which iron railings with 
gates protect the Rock lying within. Above the Rock 
the canopy is finished on the inside with a domed ceiling 
of granite like the rest of the structure. Its cost was 
about $35,000. 

After the completion of the canopy, and during its 
construction, a considerable amount of collected funds 
and of funds belonging to the Pilgrim Society, was 
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expended in the purcluise of hind and ])uihlin<*s in^ its 
neighborhood, of wiiicli the foUowing is a schechile : 

House and land on tlie corner of North and 
Water Streets, bought of George 
Collingwood and others, May ;^ IHod, for S;1,000 00 

House and land adjoining tlie above, bought 
of Harriet O. Jackson, Januar}^ (Uh, 

1866, for 1,000 00 

* House and land adjoining the last above 
estate, bought of Isaac L. Hedge, 
January 4th, 18o5, for . . . 2,000 00 

Two houses with land next south of tlu^ last 
estate bought of Isaac and Lois 
Tribble, May 9th, 1856, for . . 3,000 00 

Shop and land next south of the last estates, 
bought of Edwin Jackson, September 
17, 1872, for 250 00 

Plouse and land adjoining the last on the south, 
bought of Wm. H. Nelson and others, 
September 9th, 1882, for . 

Estate adjoining the last, bouglitof E. T. Nel- 
son and others, August 1st, 1882, for 

Estates adjoining the last, bought of Charles 
H. Straffin and others, July 28, 1882, 
by two deeds for .... 

Estate south of Cole's Hill, bought of Win- 
slow M. Tribble, January 1, 1857, for 

A part of the same estate, bought of Hannah 
B. Sampson and others, January 1, 
1857, for 245 00 

Store and land on Pilgrim Wharf, bought of 

Phineas Wells, February 16, 1855, for 2,000 00 

Land at the head of Pilgrim Wharf, bought of 
Hannah W. Russell, Administratrix of 



1,500 


00 


300 


00 


400 


00 


500 


00 
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Andrew L. Russell, January 24, 1866, 

for $1,500 00 

Pilgrim Wharf, ])ought of George F. Weston 

and another, March 31, 1883, for . 6,500 00 

Store and land adjoining the estate of Jesse 
R. At wood, bougiit of Isaac Brewster, 
October 22, 1883, for . . . 1,500 00 

Grading of Cole's Hill and cost of steps, . . 2,800 00 



$23,695 00 
Cost of Monument, , . . . . 35,000 00 



$58,695 00 

Of the sum of $6,500 paid for the wharf, about $5,000 

was contributed by J. Henry Stickney, Esq., of Baltimore, 

who had already proved himself a liberal benefactor of 

the Pilgrim Society. 

In 1874 Mr. Billings with the approval of the Society, 
reduced the contemplated size of the National Monument 
to its present dimensions, and in that yedr a contract was 
made with the Bodwell Granite Company, of Vinalhaven, 
Maine, to construct the pedestal, which was finished in 
November, 1875. Mr. Billings died in November, 1874, 
and was succeeded in the care of the work by his brother, 
Joseph E. Billings, until his death in the spring of 1880. 
In 1875 Hon. Oliver Ames, of Easton, a native of Ply- 
mouth, subscribed a sum sufficient to construct and put in 
place the statue of Faith. The statue was at once con- 
tracted for with the Hallo well Granite Company, of Hal- 
lowell, Maine, whose President, Hon. J. R. Bodwell, after- 
wards Governor of Maine, was also President of the Bod- 
well Granite Company. On the 9th of August, 1877, the 
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work of putting it in place under the direction of Nathaniel 
Adams, of Boston, was finished, and its cost, $32,300, 
was paid by the heirs of Mr. Ames, wiio had died before 
its completion. The original design of Mr. Billings was 
somewhat changed by Dr. Rimmer, who first modelled it 
and still further altered by the sculptor Perry, whose 
model was finally followed. 

The statue of Morality, constructed by the Hallowell 
Granite Company, was put in place on the 5th of August, 
IS 78. It was modelled by Karl Conrad and paid for by 
the State oi Massachusetts, tvhose Legislature by an act 
passed May 4th, 1878, appropriated $10,000 for the 
purpose. The marble panel representing the Embarka- 
tion, also modelled by Conrad, and cut by the New 
England Granite Company, was put in place at the 
same time and paid for by the State of Connecticut, under 
an act of its Legislature, appropriating the sum of $3,000 
for the work. 

The statue of Education and the panel representing the 
Signing of the Compact were the gifts of Roland Mather, 
Esq., of Hartford. The statue modelled by Alexander 
Doyle, of New York, and the panel modelled by John M. 
MofHtt, of New York, were contracted for directly by 
Mr. Mather, both being cut by the Hallowell Granite 
Company, and the work of putting them in place was 
finished October 7, 1881. 

Before the completion of the statue and panel given by 
Mr. Mather the death of Mr. Joseph Yi, Billings, in the 
spring of 1880, had been followed by that of Mr. Hard- 
ing, in December of the same year, and a cessation of 
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work ensued which threatened to be a protracted one. Mr. 

Harding, who had been so long the faithful and hopeful 

agent of Mr. Hammatt Billings and his brother, left no 

follower to enter into his work, and the Pilgrim Society 

was left to its own resources. The first step taken by the 

Society towards a resumption of the undertaking was in 

its action at the adjourned annual meeting held August 6, 

1884. It was then voted, on motion of William T. Davis, 

"That the President, Secretary and Treasurer be ex- 
officio Trustees of the Pilgrim National Monument Fund 
hereby created for the purpose of completing the said 
monument as early as may be practicable and laying out 
the grounds around said monument ; that the Treasurer 
be directed to pay in the month of October in this and 
succeeding years to said Trustees twenty per cent, of the 
money received by him for admissions to Pilgrim Hall 
during the year ending on the first day of September pre- 
ceding, and said Trustees shall hold and invest the same, 
adding the income thereof from time to time to the prin- 
cipal ; and said principal and income shall in no case be 
diverted from the purposes for which the fund is cre- 
ated, except at a meeting of the Society called for the 
purpose." 

On the 1st of May, 1886, an act was passed by Con- 
gress, entitled an Act in aid of the National Monument at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, which provided : 

" Whereas, a National Monument to the Pilgrim Fore- 
fathers is in process of construction at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, consisting of a central figure of Faith and of 
four statues representing Morality, Education, Law and 
Liberty, of which five the first three have already been 
erected : Therefore, 

2 
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B(i it eiuicted bf/ the Senate und House of Hdp resent at ices 
f)f the United States of America in Comjress assembled^ 
That the sum of fifteen tliousaiul dollars be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated, for the purpose of erecting said 
statue of Liberty and the bas-relief accompanying the 
same, under the direction of the Secretary of State. 

Approved, May 1, 1886. '* 

At the annual meeting of the Society held May 31, 188G, 
on motion of William T. Davis, it was voted ''That a 
committee of nine, of whom the President shall be one, be 
appointed by the chair at his earliest convenience with 
power to raise money by suljscriptions, payable to the 
order of the Treasurer ; make contracts and adopt all 
other necessary means to secure and accomplish the early 
completion of the National Monument to the Pilgrims ; 
provided, however, that said committee shall at no time 
incur an indebtedness in behalf of the Society beyond its 
means availa])le for the purpose aforesaid from gifts, sub- 
scriptions or otherwise.'* 

The committee as appointed consisted of the President, 
Thomas Russell, of Boston ; lion. Marcus Morton, of An- 
dover ; Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, of New York ; Hon. John 
Winslow, of Brooklyn ; Hon. Wm. W. Crapo, of New 
Bedford; Hon. W^m. T. Davis, of Plymouth ; Winslow 
Warren, P2sq., of Boston; Arthur LiiiColn,Esq.,of Hingham, 
and Arthur Lord, Esq., of Plymouth. Mr. Davis visited 
Washington, and after consultation with Hon. Thomas F. 
Bayard, Secretary of State, drew a contract which was 
signed by Mr. Bayard on the part of the United States and 
the Hallowell Granite Company for the construction and 
putting in place of the statue of Freedom and the panel 
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representing the Landing of the Pilgrims for the sum of 
thirteen thousand five hundred dollars. The operation of the 
contract was the retention in the Treasury of the United 
States of the unexpended fifteen hundred dollars. 
Through the efforts of Hon. John D. Long, then in Con- 
gress, an item appropriating the remaining sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars was included in the Deficiency Bill passed 
by Congress, February 1, 1888, which provided ''that any 
unexi)ended balance of the sum of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars appropriated by the act entitled ''An Act in aid of 
the National Monument at Plymouth, Massachusetts, ap- 
proved May 1, eighteen hundred and eighty-six may be 
expended in aid of the construction of any of the statues 
constituting said monument." 

At the time of the annual meeting of the Society May 
30, 1887, subscriptions had so far advanced that the com- 
mittee on the monument were anxious to make contracts 
for the construction of the statue of Law and the panel 
representing the Treaty with Massasoit and to collect the 
funds subscribed. This they were precluded from doing, 
as the vote creating the committee provided that no con- 
tracts should be made without available funds, and the 
subscription papers circulated by them provided that sub- 
scriptions should be payable " to the order of the 
Treasurer, accompanied by a certificate signed by the 
President and Secretary, that funds were available suflR- 
cient to finish the monument. ' ' Consequently, at the meet- 
ing afore referred to, it was voted "that the Pilgrim So- 
ciety assume the payment of whatever sum may be re- 
quired to construct the statue of Law and the panel rep- 
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resenting the Treaty with Massasoit, not exceeding three 
thousand dolhirs, after deducting from tlie contract price 
for the same all gifts and subscriptions for the puri)ose, 
and the amount of the sinking fund of the Society at the 
time of the completion of said statue and panel, and that 
the Treasurer be authorized to give to the contractor the 
Society's note for the same, payable in four annual in- 
stalments, witii interest semi-annually at five per cent.'* 

It was also voted '* that whenever the sum subscribed or 
given for the purpose of finishing tiie monument, together 
with the sinking fund of the Society and the sum of three 
thousand dollars assumed by the above vote, shall be suffi- 
cient to construct and put in place the said statue and 
panel, the committee of nine on the completion of the 
monument, are hereby authorized to make all necessary 
contracts for the same." 

Under the authority conferred by the above votes, the 
committee proceeded both wnth the collection of subscrip- 
tions already made and the reception of new ones; They 
also concluded a contract with the Hallowell Granite Com- 
pany for the construction and putting in place of the re- 
maining statue and panel for the sum of thirteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. In January, 1887, Hon. 
Thomas Russell, President of the Society and Chairman of 
the committee, died, and his place both as President and 
Chairman was filled by the election of Hon. John D. Long, 
of Hingham. 

Both the statue of Freedom and that of Law with their 
accompanying panels were modelled by Mr. J. H. Ma- 
honey, a skilful sculptor in the employ of the Hallowell 
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Granite Company, and put in place in October and No- 
vember, 1888. The subscriptions had been so liberally 
made and were so promptly paid that cash payments were 
made in full satisfaction of the contracts, and no deficiency 
remained at the time of the dedication to be assumed by 
the Society. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a detailed description of 
the monument. It is sufficient to say that its pedestal is 
forty-five feet high, the statue of Faith thirty-six feet 
high, and each of the subsidiary statues abdut fifteen 
feet high. The statue of Faith is composed of fourteen 
stones weighing in the aggregate one hundred and eighty 
tons, while the smaller statues are monoliths, weighing 
each between twenty and twenty-five tons. On the four 
sides of the shaft or pedestal are four upright panels, 
two of which on the northwest and southwest sides bear 
the names of the Mayflower passengers, while a third on 
the front or northeast side bears the following inscription : 

*' National Monument 

To the Forefathers, 

Erected by a grateful People 

In remembrance of their labors, 

sacrifices and sufferings 

for the cause of 

civil and religious 

Liberty.'' 

The fourth panel on the southwest side is at present 
without an inscription. 

The cost of the monument and foundation has been 
not far from one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Besides this sum the expenditures for land and 
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grading Lave been up to August Ist, 1889, ten thousand 
five hundred dollars, making the cost of monument and 
grounds thus far one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
five hundred dollars. If to this amount the cost of the 
canopy, thirty-five thousand dollars, and that of its 
surrounding lands twenty-three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-five dollars, be added, the sura of one hundred 
and ninety-four thousand one hundred and ninety-five 
dollars will represent the total cost of laud and structures 
connected with the monument enterprise. If, to this 
sum. the cost of Pilgrim Ilall, including the expenditure 
for remodelling in 1880, to wit, twenty-three thousand 
eight hundred dollars, be further added, the sum of two 
hundred and seventeen thousand nine hundred and ninetv- 
five dollars will represent the cost of all the real estate 
in tJK* possession of the Pilgrim Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE CELEBRATION. 



At the semi-annual meeting of the Pilgrim Society 

held at Pilgrim Hall, December loth, 1888, it was voted 

on motion of Wm. T. Davis : 

" That action concerning a celebration of the com- 
pletion of the National Monument to the Pilgrims be 
referred to the Trustees, and that if they consider such 
a celebration expedient, they have full power to make all 
necessary arrangements for the same.*' 

At a meeting of the Trustees held March 23, 1889, 

at Pilgrim Hall, Hon. John D. Long, President, in the 

chair, it was voted : 

'^ That a committee of twelve be appointed by the 
chair, of which the President shall be chairman, to make 
arrangements for the celebration of the completion of 
the National Monument to the Pilgrims on the 1st of 
August next, and that said committee report to the Trus- 
tees at a future meeting the name of the orator selected 
and a plan for the celebration, at which meeting further 
authority shall be given to the committee concerning the 
completion of arrangements.*' 

The President appointed as members of the committee : 

John D. Long, Wm. T. Davis, 

Wm. 8. Danforth, Charles G. Davis, 

Wm. H. Nelson, James D. Thurber, 

Charles C. Doten, James B. Brewster, 

Arthur Lord, Daniel ¥j, Damon, 

William Hedge, Winslow Warden, 
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On the 2d of April, at a town meeting called for the 
purpose, it was voted, on motion of Charles C. Doten, 
'*that the sum of fifteen hundred dollars be appropriated 
in aid of the celebration of the completion of the National 
Monument to the Pilgrims, the same to be charged to the 
contingent account ;'* and also '* that the Board of Select- 
men be joined in behalf of the town with a committee of 
the Pilgrim Society in the management of the celebration, 
and that said sum be expended under the direction of 
the joint committee.'* 

William H. Nelson and William T. Davis, members of 
the Board of Selectmen, were already members of the 
Committee of Arrangements on the part of the Pilgrim 
Society, but under the operation of the above vote the 
other members of the Board, Everett F. Sherman, Leavitt 
T. Robbins and Alonzo Warren were added to the com- 
mittee, making its number fifteen instead of twelve. 

A meeting of the committee was held at Pilgrim Hall, 
April 6, and in the absence of Hon. tlohn D. Long, the 
chairman, James B. Brewster, was chosen chairman 
pro tem. William S. Danforth was chosen clerk protem, 
and owing to the small number present the meeting was 
adjourned to Tuesday evening, April 9th, at the |)flSce of 
the Register of Deeds. At the adjourned meeting, held 
by adjournment, at the house of William Hedge, a 
member of the committee, who was confined at home by 
illness, it was voted, as the President of the Society, and 
cx-officio chairman of the committee, would be unable to 
attend its meetings, to choose a vice-chairman, and 
William T- 0?^vis was chosen to that office. WUliam S. 
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Danforth was chosen recording secretary, James D. 

Thiirber, corresponding secretary, and William H. 

Nelson, treasurer. The following votes were then passed : 

Voted^ " That a dinner form a part of the programme 
of the celebration, and that all the literary exercises be 
held at the dinner.'* 

Voted^ " That a part of the programme of the celebra- 
tion shall be the dedication of the monument by the 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons at an early hour in the day." 

Voted ^ " That a procession, a ball and a display of 
fireworks shall form parts of the celebration.'* 

Voted^ ''That the President of the Society be requested 
to invite Hon. William C. P. Breckinridge, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, and Hon. George F. Hoar, of Worcester, 
Mass., to deliver formal addresses at the dinner.** 

At this meeting, William P. Stoddard was chosen 

chief marshal. 

At an adjourned meeting, held at the house of Mr. 

Hedge, on the evening of April 20th, the vice-chairman 

presiding, it was voted to invite the chief marshal to 

attend the meetings of the committee, and that the 

chairman (William T. Davis,) James B. Brewster, and 

James D. Thurber be a committee to report at the next 

meeting names for sub-committees of the celebration for 

the consideration of the committee. A committee on 
invitations was appointed, consisting of John D. 

Long, William T. Davis, Arthur Lord, Daniel E. Damon 

and William Hedge ; and the corresponding secretary 

was requested to invite the Grand Lodge of Freemasons 

to dedicate the monument under the direction of the 

committee, 
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On the evening of April itJth, the committee met by 
arljournment at the utfice of Arthur Lonl, the vice-chair- 
man presiding. At this meeting the folh.iwins sul)- 
committees were appointed, in aiMition to the committee 
on invitations already selected : 

fOMMITTEK ON TRAXSPORT.VTIOy : 

William H. Nelson, William P. Stoildard, 

Charles C. Doten. 

COMMUTE ox DECOR ATIOXS : 

Edward B. Atwoo<^l, Heurv Harlow. 

John W. Churchill, Thomas B. Drew. 

Nchemiah L. Saverv. John I). Churchill. 

Charles G. Davis, Benjamin A. Hathaway, 

Alonzo Warren, Ellis Barnes. 

Isaac S. Brewster. William H. H. Weston. 

Ellis W. Harlow. 

rOM3IITTEE ON FIREWORKS : 

Allen T. Holmes, Cornelius F. Bradford. 

Edmund M. Leach. 

COMMITTEE ON DINNER : 

William T. Davis, William S. Danforth, 

William W. Brewster, James D. Thurber, 

John T. Stoddard. 

COMMITTEE OF RECEPTION : 

Benjamin M. AVatson, John J. Kussell, 

Samuel H. Doten. William H. AVhitnian, 

Gideon F. Holmes, Charles I. Litchfield. 

Jason W. Mixter. Isaac N. Sttnidard. 

Thomas D. Shumway, Roswell S. Douglass. 

William R. Drew, Alpheus K. Harmon, 

Charles O. Churchill, Charles H. Ilowland, 

Nathaniel Morton, Isaac M. Jackson, 

Aaron H. Cornish, Benjamin K. Curtis, 

Jlenry G. Parker, Philander Cobb, 
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William A. Thomas, William J. Wright, 

Hosea Kingman, George G. Dyer, 

William S. Morissey. 

COMMITTEE ON BALL : 

William Hedge, Howland Davis, 

George B. Russell, Thomas Russell, 

Richard H. Morgan, Charles S. Davis, 

Benjamin M. Watson, Jr., PMwin S. Damon, 

Alfred S. Burbank, Edward S. Emery, 

William B. Thurber, Henry H. Fowler, 

Joseph T. Collingwood, George R. Briggs, 

James MuUins, , Harold Whiting, 

Charles B. Stoddard. 

At a later meeting of the committee it was voted to in- 
vite Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly, of Boston, to deliver a 
poem at the dinner, and Mr. Myron W. Whitney, of 
Plymouth, to sing the Pilgrim ode of Mrs. Hemans. Mr. 
Breckinridge and Mr. O'Reilly and Mr. Whitney ac- 
accepted the invitations extended to them, but Mr. Hoar 
reluctantly declined to deliver the address asked of him 
on account of the necessity of devoting all his available 
time to the study of matters of prospective congressional 
consideration. 

It was also voted to invite the various organizations of 
the town to join in the procession, and to ask such other 
organizations of their order as they might wish to enter- 
tain. These organizations were, the Plymeuth Lodge of 
Freemasons, the Mayflower Lodge of Odd Fellows, the 
Standish Guards, the Plymouth Bay Lodge of Knights 
of Honor, the Sagamore Encampment of Odd Fellows, 
the Governor Bradford Assembly of Royal Society of 
Good Fellows, the Court Crescent No. 3 of Knights and 
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Ladies, the Patuxet Colony No. 103 United Order of 
Pilgrim Fathers, Branch 1018 of the Order of Iron 
Hall, the Plymouth Rock I^odge No. 166 of Good 
Templars, the Pilgrim Council No. 018 Royal Arcanum, 
the Saraoset Chapter Royal Arch Freemasons, and the 
Fire Department. The Standish Guards afterwards 
offered their services as escort, and their offer was 
accepted. 

To enable such organizations as accepted to make lib- 
eral provision for their guests, generous appropriations 
were made by the committee. An appropriation of eight 
hundred dollars was placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee on decorations, and one of five hundred dollars at 
the disposal of the committee on fireworks. The Inde- 
pendent Corps of Cadets of Boston, and Major Dexter 
H. Follett with two sections of Battery A, of Boston, were 
invited to participate in the parade, and accepted. The 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons accepted the invitation to 
dedicate the monument, and the Boston and DeMolay 
Commanderies of Boston, the South Shore Commandery 
of Weymouth, the Bay State Commandery of Brockton, 
and the Old Colony Commandery of Abingtou accepted 
invitations as their escort. In addition to the Command- 
eries there were included in the escort to the Grand Ix)dge 
by invitation of the committee the Plymouth Ix)dge of 
Plymouth, the Satuit Lodge of Scituatc, Pha»nix Lodge of 
Hanover, Delta Lodge of Weymouth, Konohasset Lodge 
of Cohasset, King Hiram Lodge of Provincetown, DeWitt 
Clinton Lodge of Sandwich, Orphan's Hope Lodge of 
East Weymouth, Corner Stone Lodge of Du^bury and 
Old Colony Lodge of Hinghaiu. 
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The Mayflower Lodge of Odd Fellows accepted their 
invitation and received as their guests by invitation of the 
committee the Colfax Lodge of Middleboro, the Sagamore 
Encampment of Plymouth, the Wompatuck Encampment 
of East Weymouth, the Mattakeeset Lodge of Duxbury, 
the Standish Lodge of Rockland, the Puritan Lodge of 
South Braintree, and the North River Lodge of Hanover. 

The Plymouth Fire Department accepted their invita- 
tion, and entertained the Fire Department of Whitman 
and other guests hereafter mentioned. 

The Collingwood Post of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, of Plymouth, accepted their invitation and enter- 
tained as their guests the Martha Sever Post of Kingston, 
the William Wads worth Post of Duxbury, the Reynolds 
Post of Weymouth and the David Church Post of Marsh- 
field. 

The Standish Guards, of Plymouth, Company D, 5th 
Regiment, which performed escort duty, was joined, by 
invitation of the committee, by Colonel W. A. Bancroft 
and staff and Company B, of Cambridge, of that Regiment. 

It was also voted that the ball should be held in the 
Armory of the Standish Guards, and that the dinner com- 
mittee be instructed to engage for the dinner a tent capa- 
ble of accommodating two thousand persons. The com- 
mittee subsequently reported that they had contracted 
with A. Erickson, of Boston, for a tent two hundred and 
fifty feet long, and eighty wide, and had secured for its 
erection the field in the rear of the house on Court Street 
of Mrs. J. R. Lothrop. This committee also contracted 
with Harvey Blunt, of Boston, and David H. Maynard, 
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of Plymouth, to furnish the dinner, and a contract was 
made with the same parties to furnish the supper at 
the ball. 

Regular meetings of the committee were held every 
Saturday evening after May 18th at rooms leased for the 
purpose over the Plymouth National Bank. At these 
niL^etings a large attendance of members was had, and re- 
ports of chairmen of committees were made from time to 
time, and all the details arranged for a celebration which 
promised to be one of large proportions. The Plymouth 
Band, the Plymouth Rock Band, the Silver Fife and Drum 
Corps, of Plymouth, and LindalFs Band, of Boston, were 
engaged for tlie procession, and the Germania Band, of 
Boston, of seventeen pieces, for the ball. Other com- 
mittees were appointed to procure badges, engage horses 
for the Battery, furnisli headquarters for the press, and 
arranj^e for an illumination of the monument by means of 
a powerful electric focus light on the evening of the cele- 
bration and the evening previous. The scholars of the 
public schools were invited to take part in the celebration 
under the direction of the Chief Marshal, the route of the 
procession was defined, carriages were secured, open air 
concerts during the afternoon and evening in different 
parts of the town were provided for, and a temporary 
hospital was arranged in the School Street School-house, 
with a competent person in charge. On the recommenda- 
tion of the dinner and ball committees, the price of dinner 
tickets was fixed at two dollars and that of the ball 
tickets at five dollars, admitting to both ball and supper, 
a gentleman and lady, and two dollars admitting a lady 
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alone. It was voted, however, to authorize the duiuer 

committee to furnish any organization not less tlian 

seventy-five in number with tickets to the dinner at one 

dollar and a half each. 

Letters were sent bv the Committee on Invitations to 

the following gentlemen to attend the celebration as guests 

of the Pilgrim Society in addition to Mr. Breckinridge, 

Mr. O'Reilly and Mr. Whitney already invited : 

Hon. Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, Vice-President of the United 

States. 
Hon. James G. Blaine, Secretary of State. 
Hon. William Windom, Secretary cfthe Treasury. 
Hon. John W. Noble, Secretary of the Interior. 
Hon. Red field S. Proctor, Secretary of War. 
Hon. B. F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. Jeremiah Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Hon. John Wannamaker, Postmaster General. 
Hon. W. H. Miller, Attorney General . 
Hon. James Tanner, Commissioner of Pensions. 
Admiral David D. Porter, U. S. Navy. 
General J. M. Schofield, U. S. Army. 
General William T. Sherman, New York. 
Hon. George Bancroft, Washington. 
Hon. George B. Loring, U. S. Minister to Portugal. 
Hon. Grover Cleveland, New York, 
Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, Fremont, Ohio. 
Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, Bangor, Maine. 
Hon. John J. Ingalls, Atchison, Kansas. 
Hon. John G. Carlisle, Covington, Ky. 
Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, Governor of Connecticut. 
Hon. William M. Evarts, New York. 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Hon. Samuel J. Randall, Philadelphia. 
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Hod. Joseph H. Choate. New York. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 

Hon. Joseph Hawley, HartfortL Conn. 

Hon. John Winslow, Pr^s. X. E. ^'oi^'v. Bi\H>klvn. 

Hon. Calvin E. Pratt, ) iviegate* fn»m the New England 
Wm.G. Creamer, Esq.. ) Sm'iety vl Brooklyn. 

Hon. Thomas Durfee, Cft. Ju:<. S"j». Ct. Nhoi.lt IsIoihL 
Rev. Jos. H. TwichelL Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. Geo. Dana Boardman, Pi-es. X. E. ^oc'v« Phila. 
Hon. Cornelius N. Bliss, /Ve.<. X. E. Soc^tt. New Y'ork. 
Hon. D. C. Oilman. Pres. Juhn Hopkins Unicersitg^ 

Baltimore. 
Rev. H. S. Barrage, Maine Historical Society. 

J. Henry Stickney, Esq.. Baltimore. Md. 

Roland Mather, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

His Excellency Oliver Ames, (roveniornf MusMicJtusetts. 

His Honor J. Q. A. Brackett. Lieut, (ror. Mttssivyhttaetts. 

Maj. Gen. Samuel Dalton, Adj. Gen. of Masmchu setts. 

Col. Allen G. Shepard, ^ * , , ^ 

r^ I ^r Tfc 4. I I AideS'de'Camij 

Col. Morgan Rotch, '• ^ ^ 

Col. Rock wood Hoar, i ^ * ^ 

i^i 1 Aiu -XT V I CrTtvernor ot MassaaiHsetts. 

Col. Albert L. Newman, ) 

Brig. General Alfred T. Holt, 

Brig. General Edward O. Shepaixl, 

Col. Horace T. Rockwell, 

Col. Edward E. Currier, 

Col. Augustus N. Sampson, 

Col. Fred W. Wellington, 

Col. James W. Bennett, 

Col. Charles Weil, 

Col. John H. Abbott, 

Col. John G. Mackintosh, 

Col. Richard F. Barrett, 

Col. George R. Wallace. 

Col. Samuel J. Menard, 
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Col. George H. Campbell, Boston. 

Hon. Marcus Morton, Ch. Jus, Supreme Ct, of Mass. 

Hon. Charles Devens, Ass. Jus. Supreme Ct. of Mass. 

Hon. Oliver W Holmes^ Ass. Jus. Supreme Ct. of Mass. 

Hon. George F. Hoar, United States Senate. 

Hon. Henry L. Dawes, United States Senate. 

Hon. H. C. Hart well, Pres. of Massachusetts Senate. 

Hon. Wm. E. Barrett, Speaker of Mass. House of Reps. 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. House of Reps. 

Hon. Wm. Cogswell, 
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Hon. Elijah A. Morse, 

Hon. Charles S. Randall, 

Hon. Jos. H. O'Neill, 

Hon. John F. Andrew, 

Hon. John W. Candler, 

Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, 

Hon. Fred. T. Greenhalge, 

Hon. Rodney Wallace, 

Hon. Joseph H. Walker, 

Hon. F. W. Rockwell, 

Hon. Lincoln F. Brigham, Ch. Jus. of SupW Ct. Mass. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Boston.' 

Hon. John G. Whittier, Amesbury. 

Hon. William G. Russell, Boston. 

Hon. William W. Crapo, New Bedford. 

Hon. Alexander H. Rice, Boston. 

Hon. Charles F. Choate, Boston. 

Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Boston. 

Hon. F. L. Burden, North Attleboro. 

Hon. F. P. Goulding, Worcester. 

Hon. Henry B. Peirce, Abington. 

Hon. Thomas N. Hart, Mayor of Boston. 

Hon. Albert R. Wade ,'3fai/or of Brockton. 

Rev. Charles P. Lombard, Plymouth. 

Rev. George E. Ellis, D. D., Pres. Mass. His. Soc*y. 
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Hon. Sjumiel C. Cohb, J*res. Mitss. Soc'j/ Oiiichntnti. 

Hon. Stephen Salisbury, Prcs. Am. Antiqunridn Soc'y. 

Hon. Jimios Russell Lowell, Canihridjxe. 

Hon. B. W. Htirris, P^ast lUidgewater. 

Rev. Samuel Hoi)kins Emery, Pres. Old Col. JL's. ^oc'y. 

President Charles William Kliot, Harvard College. 

Prof. Henry W. Torrey, Cambridge. 

Gen. Fiancis A. Walker, Boston. 

Prof. William Watson Goodwin, Cambridge. 

Frederick L. Ames, Esq., Boston. 

Abner C. Goodell, Escj., Pres. His. (ren. SocieUj. 

Justin Winsor, P^sq., Cambridge. 

George W. Wright, P^sq., Vice Pres. Stand. Mon. Ass. 

J. Montgomery Sears, P]sq., Pres. Cape Cod Ass. 

Samuel P. Soule, P^scj., Ch. Board, Selectmen Duxbury. 

John ¥. Holmes, P2sq., " " Kingston. 

John Sherman, P^sq., " " Plympton. 

Andrew Grillilh, P^sq., '' " Carver. 

John H. Bourne, P^sq., INIarshfield. 

Wm. Yj. Plarding, p]sq.. South P'ramington. 

Charles F. Cheney, P]sq., Pres. ILdloiodl Granite Co. 

Charles S. P^nsign, p]sq., Waterto^cn Historical Society. 

By a vote of the committee, the President of the 

Society was authorized to select speakers to follow the 

orator and poet at the dinner, and Rev. Charles P. 

Lombard, pastor of the P'irst Church in IMymouth, was 

invited to ask the blessing. 

Ten days before the day of the celebration the com- 
mittee on decorations began their work of building arches 
in the streets and decorating the Armory, and professional 
decorators from Boston, Hartford, and other places, were 
kept busily employed by citizens of the town. A des- 
cription of the arches and decorations with their mottoes 
will be found in the appendix to this report. 
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Advertisements of the celebration were inserted by 
order of the committee in tlie Old Colony Memorial and 
the Free Press of Plymouth, and the Journal, Globe, 
Herald, Post and Saturday Evening Gazette of Boston. 
Reporters and artists representing illustrated and other 
journals anticipated the day with reports and sketches, 
and newspapers far and near illustrated in their columns 
the widespread interest felt in the occasion. 

The following notices published by the executive com- 
mittee, the Chief Marshal and the Board of Selectmen 
exhibit the culmination of the arrangements which had 
been long perfecting : 

NATIONAL M0NUMP:NT TO THE PILGRIMS. 

NOTICE OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The celebration of the completion of the National 
Monument to the Pilgrims on the 1st of August next, 
will be opened at six o'clock A. M. by the ringing of the 
bells of the town, and the firing of a salute by Battery 
A, of Boston, Dexter H. Follett, captain. At 9.30 
A. M., the M. W. Grand Lodge of Massachusetts will 
dedicate' the monument with appropriate Masonic cere- 
monies. At 11.00 o'clock a procession will march under 
the direction of William P. Stoddard, chief marshal, 
through Court and Allerton Streets, round the monument, 
through Cushman, Court, North, Water, Leyden, Market, 
Summer, High, Russell, Court, Brewster, Water, North, 
Main, Market, Pleasant, South, Sandwich and Water 
Streets to the dinner tent on Water Street. 

The tent will be open at half-past twelve for the 
admission of ladies with tickets, who will be seated by 
ushers, under the direction of the dinner committee. It 
is expected that the procession will reach the tent at one 
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o'clock, ami no no l«ui Irniit-^ will Ik.- adiuitUil iiiilil the 
pnKVSsiou hasi onU'i\-<i. Al] jiei^uis not belonging to 
other organizations w1k» inu-inl to attend the dinner are 
roquestiHl to join in iIr* l^l■«x•es»^ii^n with the Pilgrim 
S<H'iotv in tlio Fifth Division. Thev. as well as members 
of tlio StHMolv. will U- fuinisheii. at Pilgrim Hall, with 
l^adgcs free. Seats will l»e a^sigueil in the tent to 
invited guostjii, including tin* Grand Lodge, committees of 
the celebration, marshals, military ci»mpanies, other 
organif.ations attending in a Ixnly. the Pilgrim Society 
witii other citizens holding nckela.. and the press. 

lion. Jolin 1). Iwinig. President of the Pilgrim Soeiet}', 
will preside at tlie ilinner. anti an oration will be delivered 
by Hon. Wni. C\ P. Bivckinriiige, of Kentucky, followed by 
II pcjeni by Jolm lUnle O'Reilly, t^.. of Boston. The 
onitlon and poem will be followed by si>eechVs from His Ex- 
cellency Oliver Ames, His Honor J. Q. A. Brackett, Hon. 
.linneHli. Blaine, Hon. OiH^rne F. Hoar. Hon. Henry Calx)t 
l/oclj^e, lion. Frederick Oiwuhiilge. l>r. George E. Ellis, 
Cliiel' .liiHliee Durfee, Hon. Wni. Ci^gswell, Hon. 
Niithiinlel P. Banks. Hon, K. A. Morse, and other dis- 
lin^iiiHlied ^enthMuen. Mr. Myron W. Whitney, an 
invltc'd unest, will sinir dnrinij the dinner Mrs. Heman's 
«mIi', ♦»'riie Brenking Waves Hashed High." 

KioiM lliiee to live o'clock in the afternoon, concerts 
will \h> t^iven in Shirley Square by the Lynn Cadet Band, 
oil 'rniiiihijjt (ireen by the Plymouth Rock Band, on 
<'ol«'b Hill by I ho Silver Fife and Drum Corps, and 
on Siiiiumi't Lnwn bv LindalKs Band. At sunset the 
b»ll:i will III* niiij* i\^i\'\\\ and a salute tnvd. At 7.30 o'clock 
in I III" ivi'iiiiij^, or .ms near that hour as practicable, a 
dibpluy of Iiri'Nv«»rkM w II be given near the northwesterly 
hi«*p«' of Moniitiinit IlilK closing with set pieces represen- 
tln' M{iyllow«'i, the Landing, and the National Monument 
with th«- ht^«iMl *' Failh crowns the work.'' 
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From nine to ten in the evening a band concert will be 
given by the Plymouth Band in Shirley Square. 

A ball at the Armory, for which music will be furnished 
by the Germania Band, of Boston, seventeen pieces, will 
close the festivities. 

Citizens along the route of the procession and in those 
streets used for the formation of divisions are requested 
to decorate their houses ; and all citizens are invited to co- 
operate with the various committees in their efforts to 
make the celebration a creditable one. 

Tickets for the dinner at two dollars each mav be 
bought at the stores of A. S. Burbank and Charles A. 
Smith, in Plymouth, and at the store of J. L. Fairbanks 
& Co., No. 288 Washington Street, in Boston. 

Tickets for the ball at five dollars each admitting a 
gentleman and lady, and at two dollars each admitting a 
single lady, may be also bought at the stores of Mr. 
Burbank and Mr. Smith. The above prices include the 
supper. 

During the evening of the celebration, and the previous 
evening, the monument will be illuminated by a powerful 
electric focus light. 

The invited guests, the various committees, marshals 
and the press will ))e designated by appropriate badges. 
Invited guests will meet at the Samoset House at half 
past ten A. M., and be taken from tliere in their carriages 
in the procession. Reporters for the press will report on 
arrival at the press headquarters in Lyceum Building. 

Trains will leave the Old Colony Station, Kneeland 
Street, Boston, for Plymouth, August 1st, as follows : 

At 6.30 A. M., special, via Duxbury and way stations, 
reaching Plymouth at 9.00; at 7.35 A. M., regular, via 
Duxbury, reaching Plymouth at 10.00 ; at 8.00 A. M., 
special for Masons alone, stopping at South Weymouth 
and Abington, reaching Plymouth at 9.15; ^% 8.15 
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A. M., reguliir, via Abington, reaching Pl3*moiitli at 
9.45; at 8.45 A. M., express, stopping at South Wey- 
mouth and Abington, reaching Pl3'niouth at 10.03. 

A s]:>ecial train will leave Brockton for Plymouth at 
7.45 A. M., stopping at way stations, and reaching 
Plymouth at 8.55. 

A special train will leave Braintree, via Duxbury, at 
7.30 A. M., stopping at way stations, reaching Plymouth 
at 9.55. 

A special train will leave South Braintree at 8.35 A. 
M., stopping at way stations, reaching Plymouth at 9.37. 

A special train will leave Taunton at 8.45 A. M., 
connecting with Cape train, reaching Plymouth at 10.35. 

Return trains to Boston : — at 1.50 P. M., regular, via 
Duxbury; 3.00 P. M., special, via Abington; 3.10 P. 
M., special, via Duxbury; 3.30 P. M., regular, via 
Abington; 4.25 P. M., regular, via Duxbury; 5.00 P. 
M., special, via Abington; G.OO P. M., special, via 
Abington; 6.15 P. M., special, via Duxbury; 1.30 
(night) special, via Abington. 

William T. Davis, 

For the Executive Committee, 
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CHIEF MARSHAL'S NOTICE. 

At 11 A. M., on the 1st of August, a procession will 
be formed on Court Street, north of Vernon, head to the 
north, and at that hour, under a salute, will march in the 
following order : 

Mounted Folic^e, under Freeman Manter, Chief. 

Pljnnouth Band, E. T. Damon, Leader. 

Standish Guards. 

Company D, 5tli llegiment. 

Company B, 5th llegiment, Cambridge. 

Colonel W. A. Bancroft and Staff of 5th Regiment. 

Chief Marshal, William P. Stoddard. 

Chief of Staff, Major George B. Russell, United States Army. 

Marshals, George L. Osgood, George R. Briggs, of Plymouth; Dr. II. 

F. Copeland, of Whitman; Arthur BramaAi, of Sandwich. 
Orderlies^ H. L. Hayden, S. L. Parks, I. S. Brewster, W. F. Atwood. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Marshal, Dr. James B. Brewster. 
Aids, Col. Benjamin S. Lovell, of Weymouth; Capt. J. D. Tliurbor. 

Bugler, Albert T. Finney. 

Silver Fife and Drum Corps, of Plymouth. 

CoUingwood Post, G. A. R., of Plymouth. 

Martha Sever Post, G. A. R., of Kingston. 

William Wadsworth Post, G. A. R., of Duxbury. 

Weymouth Brass Band. 

Reynolds Post, G. A. R., of Weymouth. 

David Church Post, G. A. R. of Marshtield. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

Marshal, Capt. Andrew H. Russell, U. S. A. 
Aids, Capt. James L. Hall of Kingston, Charles S. Davis. 

Boston Cadet Band. 
First Cori>s of Cadets, Boston. 
Lieutronant Governor Braekett and Governor's Staff. 
The President of the Pilgrim Society and the Executive Committee 

of C«debrati(m. 
The Orator and Poet. 
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United States Senators, Members of Congress, Members of the Judi- 
ciary, Ollicers of the Army and Navy, Presidents and 
Representatives of New England Societies. 
President of Society of the Cincinnati. 
President of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
President of the American Antiquarian Society. 
President of the New England Historic Geneological Society. 
President of the Maine Historical Society. 
President of the Old Colony Historical Society. 
Presidents of other Historical Societies 
Vice-President of the Standish Monument Association. 
President Cape Cod Association. 
Presidents of Colleges and other invited guests. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Marshal, William H. Drew. 
Aids, Dr. E. Dwight Hill, Henry A. Atwood. 

Abington Band. 

Old Colony Commandery, K. T., of Abington. 

American Band of Weymouth. 

South Shore Commandery, K. T., of East Weymouth. 

Mart land's Brockton Band. 

Bay State Commandery, K. T., Brockton. 

Statuit Lodge of Masons of Scituate. 

Phoenix Lodge of Masons of Hanover. 

Delta Lodge of Masons of Weymouth. 

Konohasset Lodge of Masons of Cohasset. 

Middleboro Band. 

Plymouth Lodge of Masons of Plymouth. 

King Hiram Lodge of Masons of Provincetfown. 

De Witt Clinton Lodge of Masons of Sandwich. 

Orphan's Hope Lodge of Masons of East Weymouth. 

Corner Stone Lodge of Masons of Duxbury. 

Old Colony Lodge of Masons of Hingham. 

Carter's Band of Boston. 

Boston Commandery, K. T., Boston. 

Waltham Watch Factory Band. 

DeMolay Commandery of Boston. 

Grand Lodge of Masons of Massachusetts. 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

Marshal, Dr. Warren Pierce. 

Aids, D. Clifton Freeman, Charles A. Strong. 

Lynn Cadet Band. 

Sagamore Encampment, I. O. O. F., of Plymouth. 

Colfax Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Middleboro. 

Wompatuck Encampment, I. O. O. F., of East Weymouth, 
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Mayflower Ltodge, No. 46, I. O. O. F., of Plymouth. 

Mattakeeset Lodge, No. 110, 1. O. O. F., of Duxbury. 

Standish Lodge, No. 177, I. O. O. F., of Rockland. 

Puritan Lodge, No. 179, 1. O. O. F., of South Braintree. 

North River Lodge, No. 176, I. O. O. F., of Hanover. 

FIFTH DIVISION. 

Marshal, William Hedge. 

Aids, Frank H. Holmes of Kingston, Henry H. Fowler. 

Lindall's Band of Boston. 

Officers of Pilgrim Society. 

Reception Committee. 

Other Members of the Pilgrim Society, and Citizens holding tickets 

^ for the Dinner. 

SIXTH DIVISION. 

Marshal, Albert E. Davis. 

Aids, Edward Manter, Joseph T. CoUingwood. 

Plymouth Rock Band. 

Plymouth Fire Department with their Apparatus. 

Whitman Fire Department with their Apparatus. 

Bridgewater Fire Department. 

Battery A, of Boston, Major Dexter H. FoUett, Commanding. 

Mounted Police. 

SEVENTH DIVISION. 

Marshal, Elmer E. Sherman. 

Aids, John W. Herrick. 

C. E. Small. 

The Seventh Division will not form a part of the pro- 
cession. It will consist of the pupils of the public schools, 
and will meet on Cole's Hill promptly at 10.30 o'clock, 
where it will receive all necessary instructions concerning 
the part it will perform in the celebration. 

Promptness in forming is enjoined upon all. All or- 
ganizations must be reported to the marshal of the divis- 
ion to which they have been assigned, and be in the places 
designated not later than half past ten A. M., earlier if 
practicable. The divisions will form as follows, the right 
of each being at Court Street. 

Escort and First Division on Vernon Street. 
Second Division on Samoset Street. 
Third Division on Cushman Street, 
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Foiirlli Divisiuii *»ii Murntv Si i eel. 

Fifth I»ivi>!«.iii oil Cliiltoii Siri*«*i. 

Sixtli l>ivi>iiiii i'U I>>tlin»ii Stivt-t. 

Soveiitli I»iYi<i«»ii oil C\»l*''> Hill. 

The first irun will ]>e fiivii at ten lniIlUtc^ of eleven, A. 
M., and the starting gun at eleven. 

KOITE OF PROCE5SIOX. 

Starting at Vernon and Court Streets, the procession 
will pnx-ee^l through the following s>treets. viz : Court to 
Allerton. Alleiton round the Monument to Cushman. 
Cu^hinan to Court. Court to North. North to Water, 
Water to Levden, Levden to Market, Market to Summer, 
Summer to Hi<rh. Hiirh to Russell, Russell to Couit, Court 
to Brewster. Brewster to Water, Water to North. North 
to Main. Main to Market. Market to Pleasant, Pleasant 
to South. South to Sandwich. Sand^vich to Water. Water 
to dinner tent, near the depot. 

The route will Ik* al)out three miles in length. Special 
instructions will be given to the marshals of the divisions 
regarding the dismissal of the procession. 

Militar}' companies and other organizations not already 
assigned, desirous of joining the procession, will be wel- 
comed, and a place assigned them, upon rei)orting at the 
chief marshal's tent u|X)n the Samoset House lawn. 

Wm. p. Stoddaki). Chief Marehal. 

The marshal of the Seventh Division published the 
following notice : 

NOTICE TO THE SCHOOL DIVISION. 

It is requested that the girls of the High and Grammar 
SchfX)ls meet the marshal and aides on Cole's Hill, or 
should the weather be storm v. at the Iliirh School-house, 
on Wednesday, July 31, ISSJ), at 3 o'clock P. M. 

On the day of the celebration seats will be provided on 
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the slope of Cole's Hill for all children of school age. 
It is desired that the girls wear white dresses. 

According to the chief marshal's orders the children 
will gather at the Hill promptly at 10.30 A. M., August 
1st, to remain until the procession passes by the Rock. 

Elmer E. Sherman, 

Marshal 7th Division. 

The following notice was published by the Selectmen : 

SELECTMEN'S NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given that on August 1st, the day of 
the celebration, the following streets will be closed to 
carriages during the hours specified : 

From nine to twelve. Court south of Cold Spring, 
Allerton from Court to Samoset and Cushman Str ets. 

From ten to twelve, Lothrop, Samoset from Allerton 
to Court, Murray, Vernon, and Chilton Streets. 

From eleven to one thirty, Brewster, North, Russell, 
Water from North to Sandwich, Main, Leyden, Market, 
Summer from Market to High, High from Summer to 
Russell, Pleasant from Market to South, South from 
Pleasant to Sandwich, and Sandwich from South to 
Water. 

From twelve to one thirty. Water from North to the 
Railroad station. 

The running of street cars between Allerton and South 
Streets will be suspended between the hours of 9.00 A. 
M. and 1.30 P. M. 

Drivers of all carriages within the above lines during 
the hours specified will wear badges or have permits 
furnished by the executive committee of the celebration. 

Policemen will be stationed at such points as may be 
necessary to secure the enforcement of this order. 
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In aildition to the regular i>oliee of the town and a 
numerous 8i>eoial i)olice, i)olicenien and detectives, 
furnished at the re<iuest of the Selectmen by the State 
Board of Police, the District Board of Boston, and by 
the city marshal of Brockton, will aid in securing good 
oixJer and in preventing the commission of crime. 

Citizens are advised to use proi)er precautions against 
visitations of their houses, and the |)ossibility of the 
presence of pickiwckets must be kept in mind by all 
attending the celebration. 

At the request of the executive committee the bells of 
the town will be rung at six o'clock A. M. and at sunset, 
and details will be made from the si>ecial |>olice for that 
purpose. 

Arrangements for the supply of drinking water will be 
made by the Selectmen, but it is ho^^ed that citizens in 
various parts of the town will second the efforts of the 
Board by furnishing on their premises at the line of the 
streets, barrels or tubs constantly supplied with ice water. 

The streets mentioned above will be thoroughly 
watered under the direction of the Board, and the use by 
individuals of water hose on the sidewalks or roadways 
of said streets, except by special permit, between sunset 
of Wednesday, July 31st, and the morning of Friday, 
August 2d, is prohibited. 

The i)olice will be instructed to see that this prohibition 
is enforced. 

Wm. H. Nelson, 

L. T. Bobbins, 

E. F. Sherman. 

Wm. T. Davis, 

Alonzo Warren. 

J'lymouth, July 20, 1«80. 
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For some clays previous to the celebration the 
number of visitors spending their summer in Plymouth 
was largely increased, and after the arrival of tiie last 
train on the evening of Wednesday, the 31st of July, all 
the hotels and nearly every house in the town were packed 
from first floor to attic. On that evening a reception was 
held by the executive committee, at the house of Hon. 
Charles G. Davis, offered by him for the purpose, at which 
were present Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckinridge the orator, 
with Mrs. Breckinridge; Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly, the 
poet, with Mrs. O'Reilly ; Hon. John D. Long and Mrs. 
Long; Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, and Mrs. 
Twichell ; Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, Hon. Charles S. 
Randall, Hon. William G. Russell, and the members of 
the various committees and sub-committees with their 
ladies and guests. All the gentlemen present wore their 
badges, which consisted of gilt or silvered medals, bearing 
on their face a representation in relief of the National 
Monument, and on the reverse, one of the Rock, hung 
from bars on the faces of ribbons, upon each of which was 
printed the name of the special committee of which the 
wearer was a member. The ribbons of the Executive 
Committee were magenta, of the Ball Committee white, 
the Reception Committee lavender. Dinner Committee 
blue. Decoration Committee pink. Fireworks Committee 
orange, and Marshals and Orderlies yellow ; while the 
badges of the guests and members of the press were 
respectively old gold and green, without medals. The 
badges were sent to the guests by mail with the follow- 
ing circular : 
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Plymoi'th, Mass., July 20, 1889. 

Dear Sir : We send herewith a Ixulge to he constantly 
worn by you during your visit to Plymouth, on the occa- 
sion of the celebration, on the Ist of August next, of the 
completion of the National Monument to the Pilgrims, to 
designate you as a guest of the Pilgrim Society. 

You are particularly requested to adjust the badge to 
the left breast of your coat before leaving the cars, in 
order thnt you may be recognised by the Recepiion Com- 
mittee. John D. Long, 

William T. Davis, 
Arthur Lord, 
William Hedge, 
Daniel K. Damon, 
Committee on Invitations. 

The weather on the day of the celebration was not f avor- 
vorable for the most advantageous execution of the plans 
of the committee. Frequent showers during the early 
hours prevented many from joining in the festivities, but 
the elaborate programme which had been prepared, was 
carried out successfully to the end. The guns of the bat- 
tery and the bells of the tow^n ushered in the day, and not- 
withstanding the threatening elements one hundred and 
thirty cars loaded with passengers had discharged their 
freight before the hour assigned for the procession to start. 
At that hour there could not have been less than twelve 
thousand visitors in the town . Among the first to arrive were 
the various Masonic organizations already enumerated, 
whose special mission was to dedicate the monument with 
the ceremonies of their order. They appeared with full 
ranks, undeterred by occasional showers, and marched at 
once to Monument Hill under the escort of mounted police 
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and gnided by William H. Drew, Marshal of the Third 
Division of the grand procession, assisted by his Aids, 
Dr. ¥j. D. Hill and H. A. Atwood. The dedicatory cer- 
emonies performed by the Grand Lodge, M. W. Henry 
P^ndicott, Grand Master were as follows : 

1. Choral — John K. Paine, Carter's Band. 

2. A Sotuj of Praise — Sung by the Temple Quartette. 
Words by R. W. Thomas Power. Music by William 
H. Gerrish. 

Hark ! Hark ! to the voices exulting that rise, 
That roll o'er the earth and that rea'jli to the skies! 
The faithful are telling, with song and with glee, 
How blessed the accepted, how joyous the free ! 
The shaft is completed; the labor is o'er; 
No column nor arch in such beauty before ; 
With forms full of grace, and proportions most fair, 
No beauteous design with the work can compare. 

When summer's gay blossoms, so rich and so rare. 
Shall throw their sweet perfume abroad on the air. 
Each beautiful form and each delicate hue 
Shall cherish the thought and affection anew. 
Each true to his Order, in purpose sincere. 
Will bring to the altar the flowers most dear ; 
The blossoms that live upon honor's own breath. 
That spring at its sunshine, and droop at its death. 

When years have gone by, and when seasons are o'er, 
The beautiful forms we have loved seen no more. 
Our great Moral Temple in beauty shall stand, 
While Hope shall be cherished, or Truth shall command : 
Then Order immortal shall gracefully rise, 
Beyond the dark scene?? of these changeable skies; 
The soul, the Great Architect, then shall adore, 
Where arches and colunms are needed no more. 

3. Request bf/ the President of the Pilgrim Society. 

Hon. John D. Long, President of the Pilgrim Society, 

then said : 

*'Most Worshipful Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of F. and A. M., of Massachusetts: Thirty years ago, 
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almost to this very hour, Mr. Richard Warroii, then Pres- 
ident of the Pilgrim Society, addressed your predecessor, 
Hon. John T. Heard, in these words: 'Most Worshipful 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of F. and A. M., of 
Massachusetts : All things have been prepared, in the name 
of the society over which I have the honor to preside, I 
have the honor to asif you to proceed to lay the corner- 
stone of this monument in memory of the Pilgrim Fathers.' 
''Tiiat was on this very spot, and the then Governor of 
this State, General Banks, who is also a member of 3'our 
Order, and tiie gentleman wiio was then associated with 
him as Lieutenant-Governor, were present then and are 
witii us to-day. I having succeeded to the presidency of 
tins society, and you having succeeded to tiie position then 
held by Mr. Heard, I now ask j'ou, as was then asked of 
Mr. Heard, to dedicate this monument." 

4, Respoiise of the Grand Master, 

Grand MaMer — Wor. Grand Marshal : Let silence be 
proclaimed. 

5. Marshal — By authorit}^ of the Most Worshipful 
Grand Master of Masons in the State of Massachusetts, 
and in obedience to his order, I do now command and re- 
quire all persons here assembled to preserve silence and 
observe due order and decorum during the performance of 
tiie ceremonies of this occasion. This proclamation I make 
once, twice, thrice, in the South (trumpet), in the West 
(trumpet), and in the P2ast (trumpet). 

Grand Master — In accordance with ancient Masonic 
usage, we will proceed to dedicate this monument, erected 
by the Pilgrim Society, in greatful remembrance of those 
who braved privation and danger that they might be faith- 
ful to truth and freedom. As the first duty of Masons, in 
an}' undertaking, is to invoke the blessing of the Great 
Architect of the Universe upon their work, we will unite 
with our Grand Chaplain in an address to the Throne of 
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Grace, previous to which we will listen to the reading from 
the Holy Scriptures. 

6. Heading of Selections from the Scriptures by Rev. 
Charles A. Skinner, Grand Chaplain. 

7. Pra2/er, by the Grand Chaplain. Response^ ''So 
mote it be.*' 

8. Rej)ort on the Examination of the Monument, 

Grand Master — Brother Grand Marshal, have you dis- 
tributed the implements of Operative Masonry to the 
proper officers for the requisite examination of the mon- 
ument? 

Marshal— 1 have, Most Worshipful, and the examina- 
tion has been made. 

Grand Master — Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter, what is the proper jewel of your office ? 

R. W. D. G. JJf.— The Square. 

Grand Master — Have you applied the Square to parts 
of this monument that should be square ? 

R, TF. D, G, M, — I have, Most Worshipful, and the 
craftsmen have done their duty. 

Grand Master — Right Worshipful Senior Grand Master, 
what is the proper jewel of your office ? 

R. W. S. G. M.—The Level. 

Grand Master — Have you applied the Level to parts 
of this monument which should be level? 

R. W. S. G, M.—l have. Most Worshipful, and the 
craftsmen have done their duty. 

Chand Master — Right Worshipful Junior Grand War- 
den, what is the proper jewel of your office? 

R, W. J. G, TT.— The Plumb. 

Grand Master — Have you applied the Plumb to parts of 
this monument which should be plumb? 

4 
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R. W. J. G. W.—l have, Most Worshipful, and the 
craftsmen have done their duty. 

Grand Master— (Striking the stone three times with the 
gavel.) Found Square, Level and Plumb, well made, well 
proved, true and trusty, and I do declare the monument 
to be well formed, and erected according to the rules of 
our ancient Craft. 

Let the elements of consecration be presented ! 

{The Grand Marshal presentH the vessel of com to the Junior Grand 

Warden.) 

9. J, O, W, — Corn is an emblem of nourishment. 
May blessing and abundance rest upon this Nation conse- 
crated by the devotion of noble forefathers. 

(Pours the Corn— Grand Honors once). 

Quartette Responds — 

When once of old, in Israel 
Our early Brethren wrought with toil, 

Jehovah's blessing on them fell 
In showers of Corn, and Wine and Oil. 

(Grand Marshal presents the cup of Wine to the S. G. Warden.) 

10. S. O. W. — Wine is an emblem of joy and gladness. 
May the sunshine of prosperity continue to bless our be- 
loved land and strengthen its sons in courage and up- 
rightness. 

(Pours the Wine — Grand Honors twice.) 

Quartette — 

When there a shrine to Him alone 
They built, with worship, sin to foil. 

On threshold and on corner-stone 
They poured out Corn, and Wine, and Oil. 

(Grand Marshal presents the cup of Oil to the Deputy Grand Master.) 

11. D. G, M, — May the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, fill our hearts, as we consecrate this 
monument to the memory of our Pilgrim Fathers. 

(Pours the Oil — Grand Honors thrice.) 
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Quartette — 

And we have couie, fraternal bands 

With joy, and pride and prosperous spoil, 
To honor Him by votive hands 

With streams of Com, and Wine, and Oil. 

* 

12, Invocation of the Grand Chaplain — May Corn, 
Wine and Oil, and all the necessaries of life abound 
among men throughout the world. May this monument^ 
as it shall stand here by day and by night, in storm and 
in sunshine, speak of devotion to truth and fidelity to con- 
viction. May it prove a beacon to warn against the ap- 
proach of the spirit of despotism, civil or religious, and 
an encouragement to devotion, to truth and right. Let it 
inspire all whose eyes shall rest upon it, now and here- 
after, with a hatred of tyranny and a love of freedom and 
peace, a desire for that wisdom which is the product of 
education, a respect for law tempered by justice and 
mercy, and a reverence for morality and religion. May it 
help us and succeeding generations to treasure and trans- 
mit the rich legacy of civil and religious liberty bequeathed 
to us by the Pilgrim Fathers. — Amen. 

13, Address by the Grand Master. 

We have met here on an occasion that enlists our 
deepest interest. 

For about fifteen years the people of the United States 
have been celebrating at intervals the centennial days of 
American independence. In April, 1875, was commem- 
orated at Concord the firing of the shot " heard round 
the world," and last April the list seemed completed by 
the universal remembrance of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Washington's inauguration as President of 
the United States. Let such days as these stand as a 
pledge that we are not forgetful of the efforts our fathers 
made to establish homes, nor are we indifferent to the 
privileges they won for us. 
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Today our thoughts go back for two centuries and a 
half, and dwell on the time when a little band of men 
and women landed on this shore, and knew not that they 
were bringing with them the destinies of a great Nation. 
In all history, where can one look for such another 
picture as this, of the little vessel plowing its way across 
unknown seas, freighted with the hopes and feai"s of 
men to whom principle was dearer than life itself, and 
landing them at last on a bleak coast in cold and storm. 

They came impelled by the same spirit that ever 
through the history of the world has made for righteous- 
ness and freedom. Touched with the strength of a 
common purpose, they braved danger and scorned 
hardship. 

The endurance in those brave hearts has stirred endur- 
ance in many who came after them, for never was priva- 
tion nobly borne or difficulty surmounted that it did not 
leave added strength for future trial. 

Thirty years ago was laid, with appropriate ceremonial, 
the corner-stone of thia monument. It might have been 
an unwelcome word to the enthusiasm of that day, if one 
had said that the call for its dedication would not go 
forth for thirty years ; but most fitting it is to us now 
that this monument to the memory of men who lived 
and died for freedom should be dedicated in a free 
country. 

Men who have themselves known the struggle that 
gave the gift of freedom, which was their own birthright, 
to a captive race, — may indeed bless the completion of a 
monument like this. 

Thirty years ago men were alarmed, distracted with 
the shadows of approaching conflict. Two or three 
years later, Massachusetts was making history, not com- 
memorating it, but today in a united land we may well 
gather to repeat the story of its founders. 
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It is not necessary that I should dwell here on the 
interest of Freemasonry, in all that concerns the life of 
the community or the welfare of humanity. 

The principles that animated the Pilgrims are indeed 
the guiding stars of our Order, and it was with joyful 
readiness that we accepted the honor of sharing in a 
service that crowns the completed work. 

It has been sometimes fancied that Masonry was, 
perhaps, too ready to remember the past alone, and to 
defend its right of existence on the grounds of its 
antiquity. 

We have far deeper reasons than that for our partici- 
pation in this ceremony today. 

If Masonry were content to rest on the past alone, its 
days would indeed be quickly numbered. 

It fails not in interest for the active, earnest life of 
today. It turns with grateful affection, indeed, to the 
noble men and noble deeds of generations past, but 
would win from them new inspiration to act bravely in 
the life of today, and to press on hopefully to all that 
lies before. 

Thus it is our hope that this monument may serve a 
double purpose. 

First, let it keep alive in the hearts of later generations 
the memory of all that our present prosperity has cost ; 
that our ease has been bought with the struggles and 
privations of many ; and that faith and undaunted 
heroism have entered into the very foundations of our 
institutions. 

Let it stand to teach that reverence for the past which 
is a part of every true nature. Only by building on the 
past can we lift ourselves to higher levels. Let this 
monument stand, also, as a promise for the future. Let 
it teach young men that to rightfully reverence the past, 
they must live for the future^ as did those men whose 
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memory we honor today. Prosperity has its own perils 
no less than adversity. It is sometimes easier to be 
brave in the face of hardship than to be true in the midst 
of luxury. How many a man has kept himself honest 
and hardworking in comparative poverty, who has proved 
himself unequal to the temptations of sudden wealth. 

Let this monument say to him who would honor the 
Pilgrim, that he can rightfully do so only by practising 
the Pilgrims* virtues. 

If such a retrospect as this day affords us signifies any 
deep truth, it means that the ideal is more than the actual. 
The ideal of right that was in the hearts of the Pilgrims 
was stronger than the actual privations that surrounded 
them. The power of an idea drew them from comfort, 
taught them to endure with fortitude and to work with 
will. This thought of right, this ideal in their hearts, 
sustained them as comrade buried comrade in the little 
burying ground yonder, and it continued with them as 
they turned back to their hard toil and their frequent 
encounters with the Indian. 

What convincing testimony to the value of an idea, 
does such a monument as this present. May it stand 
through the years to recall the early days of our country, 
to the minds of all who behold it, and to bear witness 
to that surpassing power in the human heart, which 
reckons pain and suffering of little account, when it 
is pressing forward to the accomplishment of divine ends.*' 

14, Hymn, — Tune, " America,** sung by the whole 
assembly. Words by R. W. Thomas Power, 

Placed now in form most true, 
Our finished work we view, 

With liearts sincere ; 
Forever be it found 
Grateful to all around, 
And notes of joy resound, 
In accents clear. 
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While years roll silent by, 
Pointing our Hope on high, 

Here let it stand ; 
There may the good and great, 
With fondest hopes elate, 
Faith's promised bliss await, 

At Heaven's command. 

When, oar last labor o'er. 
Scenes of this life no more 

Charm our frail sight. 
Then in God's holy care 
May each protection share, 
Bliss found unending there 

In Perfect Light. 

15. Proclamation by the Ghrand Marshal. — In the 
name of the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, I now proclaim that 
the monument, erected to the memory of our Pilgrina 
Fathers, has this day been consecrated in accordance 
with the usages and customs of Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons. This proclamation, I make once, 
twice, thrice, in the South (trumpet) in the West 
(trumpet) in the East (trumpet.) 

16. Benediction by the Grand Clmplain. — Response. 
—"So mote it be." 

17. Pilgrim Chorus. — Tanhauser, Carter's Band. 
The dedicatory exercises were finished according to the 

programme at a quarter before eleven o'clock, and the 
various divisions formed at the places specified by the 
chief marshal in his notice to be in readiness to join the 
procession. At twelve o'clock, after delays occasioned by 
the rain, which had at that time ceased, the procession 
started and proceeded through the designated route. The 
order of the procession has already been stated in 
the chief marshal's notice. The second division consisted 
of twenty carriages, containing the invited guests, 
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In the fifth division the Plymouth Fire Department in- 
cluded Chief Engineer H. Porter Bailey and Engineers 
William E. Baker, Peleg S. Burgess, Albert E. Davis, 
George E. Saunders and William E. Churchill, with Inde- 
pendent Steamer Company, No. 1, with engine, John C. 
Cave, Foreman ; Hose Company, No. 4, Charles Bourne, 
Foremen; Excelsior Hook and Ladder Company, No. 1, 
with truck, E. D. Bartlett, Foreman ; Jeremiah Farris 
Steamer Company, No. 2, with engine, Nathaniel C. Lan- 
man. Foreman ; Pilgrim Hose Company, No. 5, Edward 
B. Parker, Foreman ; Rapid Engine Company, No. 3, D. 
M. Bos worth. Foreman ; Chemical Engine Company, No. 
1 , Frank H. Lanman, Foreman. The guests of the depart- 
ment were the Whitman Fire Department, with Chief En- 
gineer J. T. Churchill and Assistant Engmeer A. H. Pe- 
terson, and Hose Company, No. 2, with reel, C. A. Cook, 
Foreman ; Hose Company, No. 3, with wagon, M. H. 
Curtis, Foreman; D. B. Gurney Hose Company, No. 1, 
H. E. Fluker, Foreman ; C. F. Allen Hook and Ladder 
Company, No. 1, E. Caswell, Foreman. Other guests 
were Chief Engineer J. T. Hilliard, of Provincetown ; 
G. Hayward, W. Fred Thomas, Van R. Swift, M. Carver, 
W. H. Perkins, of Bridgewater Fire Departmeut, Past 
Foreman Lewis Eddy, of Boston Veteran Firemen' s Asso- 
ciation ; Capt. James Morton and Joseph E. Maybury, 
Past Foreman Steamer Company, No. 1 , of Plymouth ; 
Ex-Chief Engineer Bailey, of Middleboro ; Assistant En- 
gineer J. Delano, Jr., of Kingston. 

The part which it was intended that the school children 
should perform was omitted on account of the rain. 
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On a platform in Shirley Square a tableau representing 
a Pilgrim group, dressed in the garb of 1620, greeted 
the procession as it passed, forming an interesting feature 
of the occasion. The different Pilgrim characters were 
represented by Misses Jennie M. Bobbins, Emma P. 
Avery, Flora Washburn, Anna Washburn, Game Robbins, 
Mabel Dunham, Alice Dunham, Gertrude Avery, Edith 
Waterman, and Mr. Harry M. Weston. 

The procession reached the dinner tent, to which ladies 
having tickets had been previously admitted, about two 
o'clock, and when all were seated the precise number pres- 
ent was nineteen hundred and seventy-eight. Of these, 
besides the invited guests seated on the platform, some of 
whom were accompanied by their wives, the Grand 
Lodge, numbering sixty ; the Boston Cadets, with their 
band, numbering one hundred and forty-five ; the Standish 
Guards, with their guests and band, numbering one hun- 
dred and two ; the Battery, numbering thirty-four, and 
the members of the press, numbering thirty, were the 
guests of the Pilgrim Society. On one side of the tent a 
platform had been erected three feet high, fifty feet long 
and seventeen feet ten inches deep, with a rostrum for 
the speakers five feet by four, projecting from the centre, 
to which access was had through an opening in the table 
on the right of the President. The front of the platform 
was tastefully draped, and bore on the left and right the 
following mottoes : 

"The country honors the Pilgrims byerecting a Na- 
tional Monument to their memory," and ''Plymouth Rock 
and Jamestown — the Pilgrim and the Cavalier : once di- 
verse hereafter, forever, one,*' 
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The members of the press at the tables represented the 
Old Colony Memorial, of Plymouth ; Free Press, of Ply- 
mouth ; Gazette, of Brockton ; Journal, of Boston ; Ad- 
vertiser, of Boston ; Herald, of Boston ; Globe, of Bos- 
ton ; Post, of Boston ; Transcript, of Boston ; Traveller, 
of Boston ; Congregationalist, of Boston ; Watchman, of 
Boston ; Commonwealth, of Boston ; Free Press, of Bur- 
lington, Vt. ; Herald, of New York ; World, of New York ; 
Tribune, of New York, Times, of New York ; Tribune, of 
Chicago ; Daily Times, of Troy, N. Y., and the Associated 
Press. 

The dinner was served by one hundred and twenty col- 
ored waiters from Boston from the following Menu : 

FISH. 

Boiled Salmon with Green Peas. 

BOILED. 

Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce. Chicken, Cream Sauce. 

ROAST. 

Young Turkey. Ribs of Beef. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mashed Potatoes. Green Peas. Sliced Tomatoes. 

RELISHES. 

Cucumber Pickles. Plain Gherkins. Lobster Salad. 

DESSERT. 

Vanilla Cream. Strawberry Cream. Chocolate Cream. 

Biscuit Glace. Sherbert. Frozen Pudding. 

Almond Cake. Citron Cake. Currant Cake. 

Lady Cake. Cocoanut Cake. 

Bride's Cake. Maccaroni Cake. Sponge Cake. 

FRUIT. 

Messina Ors^nges, Bananas^ 

Tea. Coffee. 
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Hon. John D. Long, of Hingham, the President of the 
Society, sat in the chair which once belonged to Governor 
Carver, and on his right sat Lieut. -Governor Brackett, 
Adjutant General Samuel Dalton and John Boyle O'Reilly, 
Esq., of Boston ; Grand Master Henry Endicott, of Cam- 
bridge ; Hon. William Cogswell, of Salem ; Hon. Frederick 
T. Greenhalge, of Lowell ; Hon. Charles S. Randall, of New 
Bedford ; Hon. William G. Russell, of Boston ; Hon. 
Wirt Dexter, of Chicago; Hon. William T. Davis, of 
Plymouth, and Myron W. Whitney, Esq., of Plymouth. 
On his left sat Hon. William C. P. Breckinridge, of Lex- 
ington, Ky. ; Hon. George F. Hoar, of Worcester ; Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Nahant ; Hon. John W. Cand- 
ler, of Brookline ; Hon. Elijah A. Morse, of Canton ; 
Hon. Henry B. Peirce, of Abington ; Hon. William W. 
Crapo, of New Bedford ; Roland Mather, Esq., and Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford Conn. ; Hon. William E. 
Barrett, of Melrose, and Hon. Charles F. Choate, of 
Boston. 

The other invited guests on the platform were the Staff 
of the Governor : Hon. Thomas N. Hart, Mayor of Bos- 
ton ; Hon. Albert R. Wade, Mayor of Brockton ; Rev. 
Charles 1*. Lombard, of Plymouth ; George W. Wright, 
Esq., of Duxbury, Vice-President of the Standish Mon- 
ument Association ; Rev. Samuel Hopkins Emery, of 
Taunton, President of the Old Colony Historical Society ; 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, President of the 
American Antiquarian Society ; Hon. F. P. Gouldiilg, of 
Worcester ; Hon. F. L. Burden, of North Attleboro ; Hon. 
John Winslow, President, and Hon. Calvin E. Pratt and Wm. 
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G. Creamer, Esq., delegates of the New England Society, of 
Brooklyn ; Rev. H. S. Burrage, Delegate from the Maine 
Historical Society ; Charles S. Ensign, Esq., delegate from 
the Watertown Historical Society ; William E. Harding, 
Esq., of South Framingham ; Justin Winsor, Esq., of 
Cambridge; Charles F. Cheney, Esq., President of the 
Hallowell Granite Company ; Abner C. Goodell, Esq., of 
Salem, President of the Historic Geneological Society ; 
Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, President of the Massachusetts 
Society of Cincinnati ; and Samuel P. Soule, John F. 
Holmes and John Sherman, Chairmen of the Boards of 
Selectmen of Duxbury, Kingston and Plympton. 

Other gentlemen on the Platform were members of the 
Executive Committee and Committee of Reception, and 
Hon. John E. Russell, of Leicester ; General Hazard and 
Hon. Albert Mason, of Brookline ; Dr. Henry I. Bow- 
ditch, of Boston; Alexander Williams, Esq., of Boston; 
William P. Stoddard, Esq., of Plymouth, Chief Marshal; 
Professor Lemuel Stephens, of Girard College ; Professor 
E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge ; Francis Bartlett, Esq., of 
Boston ; Hon. Eliplialet Trask and Alfred Hemenway, 
Esq., of Boston ; Rev. F. B. Sleeper, of Plymouth ; Hon. 
Samuel N. Aldrich, of Boston, Assistant United States 
Treasurer; Miles Staudish, P^sq., of New York; Lieut. 
Col. Thomas F. Pxlmands, Commander of the Corps of 
Cadets, and Major Dexter H. Follett and Lieut. Freder- 
ick I. Clayton, of Battery A. 

A blessing was asked by Rev. Charles P. Lombard, 
Pastor of the First Church in Plymouth, and after an 
allowance of suflicieut time to satisfy tlie hunger of the 
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audience, the I^esident called the assemblage to order and 
spoke as follows : 

ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN D. LONG. 

I do not forget that my duty at this time is only that 
of a steward of the feast of reason to which you now 
turn from the feast of this goodly board, which, by the 
way, I wish our Pilgrim ancestors could have enjoyed. 
Discharging* that duty. Ibid you welcome to the more 
delightful cheer of eloquence, poetry and song, of which 
the Pilgrims had little share, yet of which they have 
transmitted to us the inspiration. While I ought not and 
wish not to delay you, I cannot forbear recalling how 
many names and events, wreathing like garlands the 
span of nearly three centuries, are associated with this 
commemoration day. Almost visibly present with us in 
their ancient costume, and just landing from the Mayflower, 
are the Pilgrim men and women. Carver, in whose chair I sit, 
and Brewster and Bradford, and Winslow and Standish 
and Rose, his wife, and Mary Chilton, first of her sex and 
color, and first in a long line of increasing grace and 
beauty, to set foot on Plymouth soil. Mingle with our 
own the resounding voices of the great orators, Webster, 
Everett, Choate, Winthrop and many another, who found 
their most eloquent themes in the sacrifices and achieve- 
ments of the forefathers, and have imbedded their story 
in the patriotic literature of the republic. We hear 
Longfellow singing in our very ears the pastoral of John 
Alden and Priscilla MuUins ; and, if we are careful not 
to look at yonder placid harbor, where no waves break 
or dash, we thrill with Mrs. Heman's inspiring song. We 
are conscious that there is with us, almost in some 
embodied shape, the spirit of the loyal love and pride 
which, throughout this Old Colony, have made the hearts 
of its people as consecrated as is the soil itself to the 
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honor and fame of the Pilgrims. This ancient town, 
whose sons and daughters have left nothing undone that 
would perfect this celebration is today a living personality, 
and, as I am sure you will do, I mourn at this moment 
that only in spirit, and not in body, my predecessor in 
the office I now exercise, Judge Thomas Russell, who 
loved Plymouth as the ai)ple of his eye, is not here to 
utter, with that exquisite charm of his, the one devotion 
that was sincerest in his heart — his devotion to the Old 
Colony and the memory of its founders. 

Especially do we recall that just thirty years ago this 
Thursday was laid and dedicated the corner stone of the 
noble monument, the completion of which we now 
celebrate. Our own great Commonwealth, born in the 
marriage of Plymouth and Massachusetts, was here in 
the person of her Governor, still spared to us and with 
us now, who in fitting words gave her benediction upon 
its foundations. Richard Warren, then president of the 
Pilgrim Society, was the eloquent presiding officer of the 
day. The streets through which the great procession 
marched were profusely decorated. Never before had 
Plymouth beheld such a scene. Among other orators 
were Salmon P. Chase, Governor of Ohio, Grand Master 
Heard of the Masonic Order, Gov. Buckingham of 
Connecticut, Gov. Turner of Rhode Island, and William 
M. Evarts. It was then, as it is now, a monument hardly 
more to the Pilgrims than to the love for them which has 
inspired its descendants to raise its massive stones. Its 
erection has been the dream and hope of more than a 
hundred years. At the anniversary dinner in this town 
in 1824, when Everett was the orator, Alden Bradford, 
jyar nobile nominum^ presented to the president of the 
Pilgrim Society, John Watson, $5, which he stated was 
given thirty years prior to that time by Joseph Coolidge 
of Boston, as a nucleus for a monumental fund. The 
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Pilgrim Society, founded in 1820, has been assiduous in 
prosecuting its consummation, as it has also, through an 
especially diligent committee, been indefatigable in 
cooperation with the town in organizing during the 
current year this present celebration. In 1854 it accepted 
the design of Hammatt Billings for the canopy over the 
Rock and for the monument, both of which now stand 
complete, substantially as he designed them. It has 
been the work of grateful hearts and loving hands. It 
has been a national enterprise. The cordial gifts of the 
people, far and near, in all sorts of sums from all parts 
of the Union, have year after year been dripping in 
to swell the fund for its construction, and the name of 
Rev. Willard M. Harding, who was for twenty years or 
more the faithful and efficient agent for collecting that 
sum, should not be forgotten at this hour. About $200,- 
000 have been collected and expended in the construction 
of the canopy and the monument, and in the purchase 
and improvement of the grounds. Richard Mather, of 
Hartford, one of our guests today, gave the figure of 
Education and the bas-relief under it representing the 
Signing of the Compact. From their respective state 
treasuries Massachusetts gave the statue of Morality, 
and Connecticut the bas-relief under it representing the 
Embarkation. By action of the National Congress and 
the Executive the United States gave the figure of 
Liberty and the bas-relief under it representing the 
Landing, and gave, also enough, so that, with the aid of 
recent generous subscriptions from the late Gov. Bodwell 
of Maine, and many other public spirited citizens, and 
from the funds of the Pilgrim Society, the figure of Law 
and the bas-relief representing the treaty with Massasoit, 
complete the sitting group. And, to crown all, Oliver 
Ames himself of Pilgrim stock, a name associated with 
continental enterprise and with the sweetest neighborhood 
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beneficence, raised above tliat group, though his modesty 
concealed his generosity while he lived, the great central 
figure of Faith. 

And now it stands finished. Beautiful and sublime in its 
coUossal simplicity, it looks over the sea that bore the 
Mayflower to the Rock at its feet, and is backed by that 
mighty republic, stretching from ocean to ocean and 
from Gulf to Polar sea, in the march of which the Pilgrim 
landing was the first heroic step. It is the eloquent voice 
of a mighty nation of more than 60,000,000 happy and 
enlightened people, uttering their tribute to the nation's 
founders, and signifying their faith in its foundations of 
education, morality, law and liberty. The celebration of 
the completion of the National Monument to the Pilgrim 
Fathers would, indeed, be dwarfed in the grandeur of its 
purpose if every State in the Union, and every race and 
color that is an element of the American people, were not 
participant in person or in interest in its dedication, for 
the Pilgrim still lives wherever the American flag floats. 
He shines in every star of its constellation and waves in 
every stripe in its folds. His stock has spread wide 
across the republic, and his characteristics and influence, 
moulding its institutions, have spread more widely still. 
The great federal Union, mightiest among the nations of 
the earth, is itself substantially the expansion of his com- 
pact in the cabin of the Mayflower. 

What, then, could be more fitting than that the oration 
of the day should be spoken by a son of a sister State. Let 
us call him from the South. Let us call him from Ken- 
tucky, the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, himself of Ply- 
mouth County descent. And from Kentucky whom else 
shall we call than her most eloquent orator, who repre- 
sents in Congress the home of Henry Clay, and who re- 
cently, on the floor of the National House, spoke words 
of graceful and generous tribute to Massachusetts. Al- 
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ways sustaining the hv^\\ reputation of the dratdrs of his 
native State, he will to-day sustain the reputation of ttie 
successive orators of Plymouth Rock. And yet When yoti 
look on his face, as I have so often looked on it, with the 
eyes of personal friendship and esteem, you will say that 
it seems like the face, not of a stranger, but of a verita- 
ble descendant of tiie Mayflower. I present to yo i, and 
I bid a hearty Old Colony welcome to Hon. William C. P. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky. 



THE ORATION. 

BY HON. WILLIAM C. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 

My Countrymen : In the midst of fierce disputations, of 
trials and perils there never was a moment when the 
heroic sacrifices, the devotion to truth, the fidelity of con- 
viction to those who landed not only at Plymouth, but at 
all points in New England, did not receive my hearty 
gratitude and cordial praise. 

We are the children of exiles and emigrants. We 
spring from the same common root, and are of the same 
blood. Our fathers came for the same general purpose 
and together won a common independence ; and to-day 
standing near where Elder Brewster and William Brad- 
ford, John Carver and Miles Standish landed, I am as much 
at home as under the shadow of the Monument which Mass- 
achusetts helped to build to Henry Clay. And when I 
project myself into the mighty and ever-widening future 
with the ever-increasing application of truth to human in- 
stitutions, I never attempt to separate what the sons of 
New England will dOj from that which Virginia's and 
Kentucky's sons may also do. 

" In the Name of God Amen!" 
On the 21st day of November, 1620, in the cabin of the 
"Mayflower" as she lay at anchor in Provincetown Har- 

4 
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bor, the compact signed by the adult males of that immor- 
tal ship's company of exiles began with this solemn 
phrase — the formal, technical, habitual beginning of solemn 
instruments ; and to-day amid such different conditions, 
we repeat with intense and loving emphasis the old phrase, 
and load each word with gratitude and praise. As we 
gather to dedicate this monument to the memory of those 
illustrious forefathers, to the honor of their jjrinciples and 
convictions, to the grateful applause of all freemen for 
their labors and sacrifices, and ourselves and the future to 
the preservation and amplification of true liberty we rev- 
erently — like unto the Statue of Faith uplift our faces and 
raise our hands to the unchanged heavens and the change- 
less Father and solemnly repeat — ''In the Name of God 

Amen!'' 

It is not a mere fanciful conception that in this phrase 

lies the power which produced and the seed from which 
sprung the action of that company and the results thereof. 
It is, perhaps, true that he who drafted that instrument 
somewhat unconsciously and as a matter of common 
habit used that formal phrase with which it was then — 
even much so now — customary to open solemn instru- 
ments ; and it may be further true that those who sub- 
scribed their names may not have felt any special thrill 
as these words were read aloud to them in the little cabin ; 
and yet it is further true that this purpose — to do and to 
live "In the Name of God" is the only possible as it is 
the amply sufficient explanation of all which had preceded 
and all which has followed that act. It has been plaus- 
ibly and eloquently urged that one of the honors to be 
given to these revered men is that they were "at the be- 
ginning" of our institutions ; that they left behind them the 
old forms and institutions of the other continent, and 
started consciously new institutions, based on new princi- 
ples and protected by new and original governmental modes. 
This is a captivating picture and attracts the heart. 
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That in this new and virgin continent, on this sea-beateil 
coast in the august presence of Jehovah, these few pious, 
loving and heroic souls laid in prayer and trust the foun- 
dations of a new and puissant nation, unsoiled with the 
corruptions, unstained with the vices, untrammelled with 
the traditions, unperplexed with the problems of the Old 
World ; that in the very act of laying the corner-stone 
they also buried all of the past that was not of good to 
man and from God ; that thus freed from the slavery of 
tradition and the thralldom of institutions, their hearts 
filled with sincere love of God and earnest love for man, 
they were divinely led to reject the evil and select only 
the good in the formation of a new society thus fabricated 
by them — is indeed a picture, which, when drawn by the 
hand of a master, encliains the eye and enchants the 
heart. But this is not the liistoric nor the philosophical 
truth ; and does injustice to the Forefathers and to those 
who were co-workers with them, and the more truthful is 
the picture of them and their work, the greater honor do 
we render unto them. 

In a very exalted sense they were conditores im2yeriorum ; 
they were truly "founders of States and Common- 
wealths;" and in human works this stands pre-eminent. 

There can be no temporal fabric nobler than a well- 
ordered Commonwealth ; and they who found and fash- 
ion such a Commonwealth stand at the head of all 
artificers. But in a sense equally true all institutions are 
growths, not manufactures ; and the true founders of 
Slates have been those who most clearly saw and practic- 
ally recognized this fundamental truth. 

This being so, the option of institutional material at any 
given time is comparatively limited ; the choice left to 
statesmen is quite narrow ; the margin between the lines 
of development is relatively small ; and herein lies the 
claim to honor among the immortal who have deserved 
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well of mankiinl, that at tho critical moment — [K'rhaps 
amid the very din of doubtful and perilous battle — they 
chose wisely and heroically. And as the growth contin- 
ues ceaselessly, as tlui development never pauses, as the 
material is '* lively stones*' always retaining life and 
therefore always lindergoing change, which is the univer- 
sal accompaniment of life, there constantly recurs the ne- 
cessity for new choice, the o})ligation of fresh decision. 

Thus it is that on the one hand each generation must 
meet and solve its own problems ; and yet on the other 
each generation finds that what has been done before it 
came into power, has limited its action and shut it up in 
quite straitened lines of choice. 

Permit me to put into this thougut a loftier element. 
The human race is a created race, created one race by a 
personal God, and that ''in His image,** ''after His like- 
ness,** in some real even tho* mysterious sense; and the 
never-ceasing development must be in accordance with the 
nature thus given and towards its highest possibilities. 

In every human transaction there must be that which is 
transitory and that which is permanent ; that which is 
accidental and incidental, and that which is essential ; 
that which is the necessary product of the time and 
clime and surrounding conditions, and that which is 
independent of special times, and deathless under all 
conditions. The transaction must savor of the time 
of its occurrence, take color from the climate under Which 
it grew, and be in harmony with the surrounding con- 
ditions ; and the actors being real men and not angels 
nor demons, nor forces of nature, nor forces of unknown 
activities, must also be of some family of man with the 
passions, connections, ties and temptations of their race, 
their time and their surroundings. 

Careful observers and acute philosophers may differ 
very widely and fiercely as to what was incidental and 
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transitory and what permanent and what germinal, for 
whatever is permanent has also the capacity of repro- 
duction ; and indeed different ages may disagree, as in 
the light of %istory the same transaction is examined at 
different periods, as to the nature and effect of the same 
act ; and sometimes this difference may be somewhat 
reconciled by remembering that each generation sees the 
real act in difference stages of nudeness ; that as time 
wears away the mere accessories of drapery, the purple 
and fine linen, the coronal of gems, the scepter of 
temporary empire, the plumes and embroideries, and the 
truth stands more and more revealed in its own unclothed 
form, it not only can be better measured absolutely, but 
vastly better measured relatively ; for the same process 
has been at work on all other transactions. 

We now admit without contradiction or hesitation 
that all the present grew out of the past, and that in the 
bosom of the present lies the future, and yet that in the 
history of our race all worth having has been won by 
heroism directed by wisdom a?id animated by love of 
humanity and zeal for God ; that every step in the right 
direction has been in the teeth of power and at peril 
either of life or its fair equivalent ; that the dearest 
heritage of mankind comes from the martyrdoms of its 
purest and the broken hearts of its loftiest exemplars. 

Poor indeed is he in whose veins is no blood which did 
stain a scaffold or was licked up by burning fagots ! It 
is the paradox of history that, in the providence of God, 
who ruleth amid the nations as well as amid the angels, 
the progress of the race created by Him must be only 
through fires and persecution, through the sacrifices of 
men of whom He hath said " the world was not worthy." 

As we attempt to solve this paradox in the history of 
the progress of our race, the interest may become 
absorbed with the purely personal aspect of the radiant 
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puuorama of huiniiu endeavor aud human glory. We 
may be so entranced witli the heroism of the soldier, the 
wisdom of the statesman, tlie eloquence of the orator, 
the stern but tender faith of the martyr : so captivated 
with the sweet faces of the women who join beauty and 
love as well as courage and sacrifice to the exquisite 
scenes ; so intensely interested in the battle or the 
retreat ; the play of courts or the skill of diplomates ; 
the rich benefactions of churches and the gorgeous 
ceremonials of temporary victories ; that we forget that 
underneath all these are deeper emotions and loftier 
purposes. 

Truly even in '^ its pomp and i)ride;'' in its imposing 
pageantry and royal ceremonials history is fascinating. 

Its long procession of kings and emperors, of knights 
and heroes, of priests and bishops, in which the diapason 
of the world's martial music cannot completely drown the 
sweet undertone of the lyric songs of love and the tender 
hymns of praise, sung in all the ages by men and maid- 
ens, by mothers and the elect of God, is indeed a gorgeous 
spectacle as we stand at the bar of history and review it 
for judgment. 

Well may tears blind the eye and the judgment when on 
the glowing page we come upon the heroic and saintly 
death of one who has fought gallantly and nobly for the 
wrong and laid down in the loftiest manhood a pure life 
for an ignoble cause. It is not strange that we lose the 
true meaning, that we miss the real significance of some 
obscure act ; that we fail to value rightly the life and work 
of some humble man ; that we did not see the mustard 
seed fall in the dust of the fierce battle among the corpses 
of the fallen and that the trickling stream of innocent blood 
undermining some huge turreted palace of wrong was hid 
beneath the garnishing of the walls. 

Even yet we see not clearly through the haze and dust 
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as we look backward. Sometimes even now the emperor 
is larger to our gaze than the apostle in the Roman prison ; 
and to-day no historian has given to those who first suf- 
fered for the sublime truth that hunian freedom was im- 
possible except by the absolute separation of Church and 
State that place of eminence which is by right theirs. 

This is the truth to which the Pilgrim Fathers pre-em- 
inently testified ; for it tliey separated from the church of 
the fathers ; for it they became exiles to Holland ; for it 
they came to America. 

This truth they brought to America ; this truth they 
first brought to America ; this is their true honor, this 
their fadeless crown. 

They suffered much, very much ; so did others who 
came to these shores before they did and after they did. 
Others blazed the path across the seas and set up English 
homes in America and established the rudiments and 
inchoate forms of representative government while they 
were in exile in Holland, then the brave protector of all 
who loved free worship. 

The cold of the long winter which swept away over half 
of their company, was endured by others with equal for- 
titude ; and their toils and sacrifices and privations, severe, 
constant and unremitting, were the common lot of all who 
migrated in that early period to these shores. 

It was indeed a very hard and exceedingly trying ven- 
ture, which only courage and fidelity of the highest type 
could fairly face and successfully carry out. The story 
of those days of danger and privation, of fierce contests 
with the mere forces of nature and with the Indian has 
been often told and has never and can never lose its ab- 
sorbing interest. It is made radiant with the sweet story 
of human love ; the tender and pathetic details of home 
illuminate every page, and devotion to God ennobles every 
act. In its general outlines, nay in most of its details it 
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is the same story whether told of the emigrant to these 
uorthern shores, of him who settled at the mouth of the 
Hudson, or at Jamestown, or in Maryland, or on the 
southern coast. 

There are some marked peculiarities of settlements at 
certain points, which it does not come within the scope 
of my present purpose to point out ; and especially is 
this true as to Jamestown, Plymouth, and the "Puritan 
Exodus," as it is sometimes called, commencing with the 
company under John Endicolt in 1628, and ending 
probably in or about 1640. 

This monument is erected to the Plymouth Forefathers, 
to those who lauded here on Decen)ber 21st, 1620; who 
had felt compelled to leave England and had been in 
Holland for twelve years. They were not Puritans, as 
that term was then understood ; there was a radical 
difference between them, but the trend of events obliter-. 
ated that difference. That all Separatists had been 
Puritans is, I presume, the fact. But the Puritan was 
not a Separatist, and had no sympathy with the funda- 
mental truth on which the Separatist alone could justify 
his secession or withdrawal from the established church. 

No truth stands alone, all truth is concatenated. Yet 
some truths stand so related to each other that they 
cannot well be separated, and if I may use such an 
expression, one cannot reach certain truths except by the 
acceptance of precedent truths ; he cannot believe in 
them until he has accepted others. Men, therefore, go 
a certain distance together, and some stop and others go 
further in the same direction. It is also possible for men 
to hold tti what are really inconsistent beliefs without 
being conscious of it, when these beliefs represent 
different stages of development, for he is not aware that 
he has outgrown his former self ; and will not surrender 
T^bat once w^s both true and precious to him. 
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Natious and churches like unto men are always in 
process of growth, which is change, but the old does not 
always die because the new growth has been added — nay, 
as a rule, the old remains as the support of the new, and 
both together produce a fresh growth, and it is quite im- 
possible to distinguish the exact line between the new 
growths of successive years. 

As we dedicate this monument cannot we with some ap- 
proximation to accuracy ascertain what was the truth the 
Plymouth Forefathers held, what were the necessary cor- 
related truths which its acceptance demonstrates that they 
believed, what was fairly the result of those truths and of 
their act upon the development of American institutions. 

In the limits of such an address I can only suggest, not 
demonstrate ; and in imitation of their own characters — 
severe, simple and truthful, I shall attempt to state with- 
out exaggeration or hyperbole. 

As has been pointed out many times, the company 
*' which came over in the May flower ' * was a c^w?'c/i, an 
organized, ecclesiastical body. There were among them 
some who were not members of this church, and from this 
grew the necessity of that compact by which tliey formed 
themselves into ''a civil body politick.'* But as a church 
tlie fathers exiled themselves to Holland, settling at Am- 
sterdam ; as a church they removed to and remained at 
Leyden ; as a church they determined to emigrate to Amer- 
ica. It was a Calvinistic Protestant Church ; but this de- 
scription does not differentiate this church to itself — its 
peculiarity was that it was a Separatist church. It was 
purely English. We are not now concerned with the fight 
for "free church" as against "a church under a king" in 
Scotland, or the result of it there ; nor with organizations 
of various congregations on the continent, which, in more 
or less vigor proclaimed the independence of the church 
of state domination. 
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Tliis wiis an English Separatist Cluircli. It differed 
alike from the Catholic and English Chnrch — including the 
Puritabs in the English Church ; and the difference — as 
has been well said — ''was not superficial, but wide, fun- 
damental and irreconcilable. It involved nothing else 
than the whole question of enforced or free religion by act 
of the State, or freedom of conscience ; of religion as an 
act of obedience to the ruler or as an act of conscience 
towards God ; the difference in truth, which separated and 
still separates the state churches from the free all the 
world over." 

What is involved in this belief? That the church is a 
voluntary, spiritual association, to be governed only by 
the laws of Christ, and entirely free as church from the 
domination of the state. But this statement is only put- 
ting!: in another form their belief ; while what I desire to do 
is to analyze it. 

They were Calvinistic in theology. Their church was a 
voJuntarf/ association, in which — while the spirit of God 
resided in it — the rulers were chosen by some form of elec- 
tion ; and while these rulers were thus chosen by the vol- 
untary election of the members, yet when chosen they 
ruled in the name of Christ and under the law as contained 
in the word of God. 

Before a human soul could reach this c<mviction it must 
have accepted, as true beyond cavil, that there was a per- 
sonal God separate from him and the material world ; that 
this personal God had created man ; and had sent His own 
Son to die for him ; that this man thus created and for 
whom the Son of Man had died was an immortal being 
whose eternal life was determined here ; that the church 
was the means of bringing that man to the acceptance of 
that truth on which that eternal salvation rested, and that 
between that God and that soul no human power could 
intervene. A soul brought consciously face to face with 
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God is necessarily thereafter a free soul ; and he who pro- 
foundly believes that this had indeed been his lot could 
well revolt at the least l)uman regulation over his mode of 
worship. 

To such an one there was only religious freedom — not 
religions toleration. These are antipodal, not kindred as- 
sociations. The Turks tolerate Jew and Gentile alike 
upon the contemptuous ground 'Met the unbelieving dogs 
eat each other.'* Religious toleration is a favor granted 
by a sovereign to a subject ; religious freedom is a right 
enjoyed by an equal. 

Toleration in an equal is insolence ; it involves claim of 
power and the right of resuming control and withholding 
the toleration. Religious liberty contains the claim to 
perpetual right, involves perfect equality and the freedom 
of the soul from control. 

If a man as of right can voluntarily unite with others in 
the formation of an organized body, ruled over by persons 
voluntarily chosen, the object of which is worship of a 
personal God for the eternal salvation of his soul, that 
man is essentially a free man ; if he cannot do this, his 
freedom is not secured and is in constant danger. We 
now see this truth witli such plainness that it is difficult to 
realize how slow was the progress of our ancestors to its 
realization, and the honor due to the Plymouth Fathers 
is that they first brought that truth as a practical vital 
principle of governmental life to this continent. 

When the Reformation divided the Catholic Church it 
did not separate church from state, but created national 
churches, of which the temporal head was the King or 
. Eimperor. Religion in its outward forms and ceremonies 
as well as in its ecclesiastical powers and organization, 
*' was according to law,'' that is, was under the power 
of the state and the religious beliefs were also to be 
regulated by the power of the church granted to it by 
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the state, or the church controlled the state and then the 
practical result was the same ; for however hostile may 
seem these theories, one of which is that the church 
shall be under the control of the state, and the other 
that the state shall be the servant of the church, they are 
founded on precisely the same conception that man as 
man is not free to choose his own religious belief and 
that worship is a proper subject for compulsory regula- 
tion. It may seem to give a choice of masters, but it 
does not even do this, for essentially it is the same 
master. 

The right to religious freedom, however, stands on the 
same fundamental ground as civil liberty. In thought, 
and in fact, these are not various kinds of freedom ; a 
man is free, or he is not free. But freedom, neither as 
lo religion nor as to civil rights, is secured by the mere 
separation of church and state, for tyranny can be 
ecclesiastic as well as political. But it was an immense 
stride when this separation was won. 

The next step was more safely taken, that churches 
were voluntary organizations, where the *' consent of 
the governed*' gave authority over its members. As 
soon as it is a matter of right to unite with or withdraw 
from a church, to organize or destroy a church, then 
religious freedom becomes permanent. For voluntarily 
to unite with any church pre-supposes the right to refrain 
from union with any other religious bodv. But for a 
liigher and nobler reason, this is also true, for it is based 
on the right of private judgment, and this is intellectual 
freedom ; for no man can elect for himself the doctrines 
he will believe, the facts he will accept, the forms he 
prefers and the communion he yearns for, until he 
possess mental freedom. This is the very highest 
possible exercise of the human faculties, to sit in con- 
scious judgment upon the revelation of God and accept 
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or reject the statements alleged to have been made hy 
His authority and in His Name. This is the very climax 
of human freedom, to take the things of eternity and 
the councils of Jehovah and subject them to the free 
judgment of our intellect, our conscience and our will. 

But as citizens this is now our unqestioned, unchal> 
lenged legal right. 

Its exercise at first blush may seem blasphemous and to 
result only in license ; but on deeper reflection, this is 
wholly untrue. There can be no safer mode of making 
out of mankind all that is possible than to cause daily in- 
tellectual communion with noble and splendid themes ; to 
exert to the utmost all our powers of mind by protracted 
and intense study of lofty topics ; to feed our hearts 
continuously on tender and divine manifestations of love 
and power ; to bathe our souls frequently and fearlessly in 
infinite pity and omnipotent mercy. The honest, sincere, 
invincible yearning to know, to comprehend, to possess 
the truth in the unseen and therefore eternal world, of 
necessity produces love of order, reverence for law, ha- 
bitual obedience to constituted authority, grave reserve 
and growing caution as to absolute and dogmatic state- 
ments, and increasing respect for the views of others who 
are possessed by the same spirit. When our authority for 
our belief is our own interpretation, the increasing ten- 
dency is toward reluctance to set up that authority and 
that belief as a standard for others. 

From the moment all authority is confessedly based 
"on the consent of the governed,*' that "governed" be- 
gins a new and higher development caused by the very 
responsibility of constant and frequent decision ; by the 
increasing necessity of voluntary and responsible action. 
At once freemen seek association, and these voluntary 
associations act and react on their members and them- 
selves. 
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The joint will becomes law and takes regulative form, 
and the wisdom of everybody being greater than that of 
anybody, advanoe is constantly made in raising the body 
of the community nearer to the type of its best citizen. 

"The humanity of one age becomes the cruelty of the 
next," was truthfully said ; for perhaps the progress of 
man can be measured by the ameliorations of cruelty, 
which become themselves held to be cruel ; and these 
ameliorations have been made in spite of law and author- 
ity, because society had grown better than the expression 
of its will made on yesterday. Law in its form of enact- 
ment — the "Lex," not the "Jus" — represents the mind 
of yesterday ; public opinion is the mind of to-day. When 
we are indeed free, free in soul, when there are no trammels 
on this deathless intellect, no chains on this immortal soul, 
no manacles of the will created after the likeness of the 
divine will, there are always men in advance urging to 
better and pointing to higher purposes, and public opinion 
comes nearer uttering their voice and making demands 
that conduct shall conform to their standard. 

These Plymouth Separatists were denounced even by 
the Puritans themselves, who were willing to die for their 
own convictions, as preachers of anarchy, and perhaps 
the bitterest pang they had to suffer was from the hard 
words of Christians with whom they agreed on everything 
else. The heaviest cross a tender but determined soul can 
carry is the disapprobation of a pure but unconvinced 
beloved one. And to have their Puritan brethren denounce 
their doctrines as "anarchical," as destructive of all author- 
ity, as subversive of the very foundations of social order, 
was perhaps heavier than exile. 

These doctrines were subversive of the then received 
principles of order and authority, and might seem, if they 
became regnant, to have no other possible result than "to 
turn the world upside down." How order could be se- 
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cured where every man was free, how a church could ex- 
ist with authority sufficient to secure respect and cohe- 
sion enough to win affection and prevent self-disintegra- 
tion, where membership was purely voluntary and all con- 
tributions a mere matter of conscience, did in that age 
seem to *'the wit^e of the day " absurd ; foolish contradic- 
tions in terms ; the baseless dreams of the weak ; the di- 
aphanous visions of the foolish. 

Nor is it true that the handful of humble and obscure 
Christians, which had been previously organized into a 
congregation, and in 1567 were committed to prison in 
London realized what were the consequences, what the 
certain and necessary fruits of the truth to which they tes- 
tified and for which they were punished ; nor did they 
foresee to what extent this doctrine must go ; nay, they 
saw only dimly the marvellous energy for change residing 
in the principle they proclaimed that the church was a 
spiritual association of which Christ alone was King ; they 
were ignorant of the solvent power of this truth. 

Even to-day in the dazzling effulgence of the mid-morn- 
ing of christian civilization, in this land of freedom, we do 
not realize what remains to be changed by this inexhaust- 
able agency — what of old tradition is to be obliterated, 
and old customs to be wiped out, and obsolete dogmas to 
be dissipated by the ceaseless activity of this precious 
truth. But without fear we accept it ; with implicit and 
grateful conviction we embrace it ; and with glad and un- 
reluctant feet we follow it. 

The Reformation was in essence the revolt of the hu- 
man intellect from the domination of precedent by force. 
There were corruptions in church which were the usual 
fruits of long-continued and irresponsible power. The 
church of Rome had been the one continued empire, whose 
authority had grown by the very immortality of its purpose. 
It had the essence of the modern corporation, death ere- 
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ated no break in its operations, change of rulers no hiatus 
in the steady movement of its forces. But there had al- 
ways been counter- forces at work. In every part of Eu- 
rope there were forerunners of Luther, who were them- 
selves the successors of precedent Protestants, who kept 
alive the protest against the assumption that there resided 
in any ecclesiastical organization the power to control the 
soul in its communion with God. 

The conquest of Rome by the Indo-Tartaric tribes and 
their conquest by the Catholic Church left undecided the 
great battle between the opposing principles of these fam- 
ilies. Those tribes brought with them from immemorial 
times some form of representative government, which was 
based on the individual freedom of the person represented. 
It may be too bold a statement to aver that 
representative government is the gift of the Teutonic 
race alone to humanity, for there were some forms of 
representation in older times and other nations. How far 
in any other races and other peoples representative bodies 
were legislative with the power of final decision, I leave 
to scholars to discuss and settle. 

There is a generic and radical difference between a 
council of ambassadors representing independent and sov- 
ereign nations, whose ratification is necessary to give 
validity to the conclusion reached, and a legislative rep- 
resentative body whose enactments become by virtue of 
its own act final and obligatory. So, too, the difference is 
radical between such a body and a judicial tribunal com- 
posed of judges chosen to administer the law as thereto- 
fore agreed upon and to adjudge in given cases between 
persons what the existent law is. 

In rudimentary form our ancestors brought with them 
representative government, which involves ex-necessitate 
the conception of delegated as distinguished from inherent 
powers. So soon as a ruler admits that be exercises del- 
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egated powers, the beginning of freedom has come. And 
if to this be added in any form and to any extent repre- 
sentative consent, the end cannot but be representative 
freedom. 

In England this conception of representation became 
enlarged and for centuries grew. Let us not forget that 
the exact division between free and despotic governments 
is as to whether the power exercised is inherent in the 
magistrates exercising it, or delegated to them. 

The name, number and virtues of the magistrates are 
relatively unimportant ; if he or they rule by an inherent 
right, then men are and ought to be subjects ; if they rule 
by delegated right, by power conferred, by power granted, 
then men are citizens and free. 

Representation involves delegation. 

The representative, no matter how chosen nor for what 
period, is a trustee ; he has a principal who may revoke 
the grant, annul the commissiou, or alter its terms. 

The history of Great Britain cannot be understood if 
we lose sight of the ancient training of the people to the 
practice of representatiou and the engrained conviction 
that in some way there resided iu ''the people of Eng- 
land" the primary sovereignty. This was preserved by 
the peculiar formation of counties and boroughs and by 
the early parliaments, and by the contest between crown 
and nobles. 

The Reformation made less change in England than in 
any country where it was embraced by the ruling power 
and made the state religion. 

While there had been persecution and men had been 
burnt at the stake, and clerics had been arrogant, yet there 
had always been a larger relative proportion of the people, 
who had resisted the claims of the Pope to temporal au- 
thority, and the translation of the bible by Wickliffe and 
his successors had made England ripe for the great move- 
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ment which had, glacier-like, been slowly separating for 
motion. 

In the fierce disputes which tiie mtense fermentation of 
the period caused, the human intellect and human passions 
became intensely aroused, and the relation of church and 

state and of the soul of man to both underwent discussion. 

* 

But the existence of the Reformation demanded the exer- 
cise of all the powers of state. Whatever might be seen 
by the reformers of the ultimate effect of the principles 
they announced, the apparent duty then was battle — war 
in which all the resources of the nations were required. 
Humanly speaking the Koformation would have been 
stamped out as the Albigensian revolt was, but for the 
most heroic and exhausting physical resistance. 

National existence and political identity became wrapt 
up with religious belief. It was a revolt against the claim 
of force to cliansje civil institutions in order to enforce re- 
ligious beliefs. The banner of religious freedom became 
also the symbol of national independence ; and the fate of 
empires, the integrity and autonomy, the very existence 
of kingdoms were dependent upon the arbitrament of the 
sword. 

It w^as indeed a heroic and in many respects noble ^ge ; 
and the years from the open declaration of war by Luther 
until William of Orange ascended the throne of Great 
Britain under and by virtue of an act of Parliament are years 
of intense interest to every p]nglish speaking thinker ; and 
especially so to Americans, for out of the events of those 
years grew our settlement and the evolution of the prin- 
ciples which animate our institutions. 

The successful and comparatively peaceful Reforma- 
tion undai' Henry VIII did more than merely substitute 
Henry as head of the church for the Pope, and far more than 
the skillful and perhaps statesmanlike compromise of an 
Episcopal Church with a liturgy and aCalvinistic theology. 
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It nationalized the entire church of England and gave a 
fair shti ^^f toleration to various religious views ; it made 
changes in Leligious forms legal, and taught that ancient » 
ceremonies and solemn rites were not of the essence of 
religion. It gave breathing time for all who were opposed 
to the Catholic Church to postpone the battle among them- 
selves and unite against the common foe. It magnified 
tY national spirit ; intensified the love for England and 
English institutions, and gave to England that leadership 
which those who speak that language have never lost. We 
cannot over-estimate the importance to mankind of the 
results of the act of Henry and his people. 

It rendered the domination of the English language with 
the peculiar political and religious philosophy contained 
therein possible, and gave to our branch of the Teutonic 
family leadership. 

Let his motives be what they might and his life as dark 
as any clioose to paint it, under Henry VIH England be- 
came the defender of national and representative political 
liberty, and of the independence of the state from the des- 
potism of ecclesiasticism ; and the impulse then given 
drove her people with such force in the direction of true 
civil liberty and religious freedom that they defied the 
world, faced the united armies of greater empires, fought 
with the oppressed whenever they fought ; overturned 
their own throne ; brought a king to a scaffold ; conquered 
and settled a new world, and feel yet in all parts of the 
world the propelling, controlling, unimpaired, and acceler- 
ated energy of that force. 

But this development was gradual and painful. Henry 
and Mary and Elizabeth were willful and despotic ; the 
church and the state h^-d a common head and obedience 
was required. The opposing principles were in hot con- 
flict. The received judgment was that religion was "to 
be according to law," and that it was both weak and sin- 
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f ul not to enforce outward regard for prescribed forms and 
ordinances. 

The more intense the believer is, the deeper his convic- 
tion of the truth of his belief and of the destructive nature 
of the errors of the heretic ; and sometimes the profounder 
his love for the souls of men, and his realization of the 
very presence of his God, the more imperative he feels the 
duty to destroy that heresy, which undestroyed, would 
lure souls to hell ; and the line between the martyr and the 
inquisitor is sometimes very narrow and shadowy. And 
in the public opinion of that day it was the duty of the 
subject to be as obedient in matters of religion as of state. 
The best and sternest of the Puritans were not schismat- 
ics. They did not withdraw from the Anglican Church. 
Even when in 1628 they were beginning their exodus, in 
their farewell address they were careful to state that, 
"we do not go to New England as Separatists from the 
Church of England." It is perhaps impossible for us to 
reproduce intelligently the strength and extent of the con- 
viction that matters ecclesiastical were properly within the 
province of the temporal and secular authorities ; the con- 
test was as to how these powers should be exercised ; for 
or against Protestantism ; for or against certain rites and 
claims. 

It must be remembered that Protestantism was thor- 
oughly identified with nationalism and national independ- 
ence ; that it was the religion of the lower orders of the 
nobility, of the middle classes and of the upper yeomanry, 
and therefore of the House of Commons ; that this House 
held that there could be no taxation without its consent, 
and that it used this power in its contest with the crown. 
So it came about that the line of division on religious 
matters ran with the line of division on civil matters. To 
re-establish the Catholic Church was impossible, except by 
overturning all the peculiar privileges of the Commons 
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and establishing a despotic monarghy in lieu of a consti- 
tutional monarchy based on parliamentary principles and 
rights. 

Until open war, kingly power is more subtle, constant 
and cruel than parliamentary power. It owns those who 
are to execute the laws and supervise the distribution of 
the public revenue. 

It can more easily bribe, cajole, intimidate. It is always 
in session, always operative ; animated with a distinct 
purpose, controlled by a single will and capable of imme- 
diate and ceaseless action. * * 

So under James and Charles the force of executive 
power and apparently of the national will was with the 
king in this fierce struggle. 

James had inherited from his beheaded mother a lost 
fight in Scotland, and the Kirk under Knox and Melville 
was the real monarch of that small, turbulent, but noble 
nation. He had not learnt wisdom or candor in his reign. 
He was a Stuart on the throne of England when to be a 
Stuart was an anachronism, and under him and his son 
Charles the battle grew sterner. 

America had been discovered, and one of the greatest 
of Englishmen, Sir Walter Raleigh, foresaw the part it 
could play in the struggle between English Protestantism 
and European Catholicism and bent all his energies to its 
colonization. Adventurous spirits saw here opportunity 
for enterprise ; the avaricious for profit. The hearts of 
those who were depressed by the state of public matters 
in England turned thitherward for refuge and security. 
The Briton is a Colonist, not an adventurer ; and it was a 
grave and desperate as well as sad and painful venture to 
break up the old homes in old England and migrate for- 
ever to this new and strange continent. 

From 1492 to 1606 it had been the land of adventure, 
of romance, of mystery. On its shores no English colony 
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had taken root, none had been sueoessful — nay, none had 
been able to survive. 

And so those who could not remain in England found 
refuge on the continent, in Switzerland, Holland or else- 
where. During the reign of Mary the number of exiles 
was very large, and they returned to England Calvinists. 
Calvin was the Paul of the Reformation ; he formulated 
and systematized its creed ; he gave it the cohesive power 
of a concatinated series of doctrines. He exalted man 
as the elect of God. to the very presence of God, and 
tore away'with relentless force all barriers between God 
and the believing soul. , To him and his system God was 
Sovereign unconditioned, by whose otnnipotent intelli- 
gence all things had been fore-ordained, and in whose 
awful presence all human riinks and honors shrivelled 
into meaningless and dispicable baubles. 

The returning exile felt himself the elect of this 
Sovereign, called by Him to destroy with annihilation all 
churches and thrones that were not obedient tp His will 
contained in the word of God. Such men cannot remain 
subjects. In England they became Puritans, remaining 
in the Anglican church, but protesting against its forms, 
clamoring against Episcopacy and denouncing its alleged 
corruptions. 

Harried by the king, who usurped powers not his ; 
persecuted by the church in which they were not at home ; 
engaged in daily and doubtful contests for civil liberty, 
and deprived of free worship, it is not strange that there 
was restlessness, dissatisfaction, gloom and frequent 
longing for some place of quiet and safety and liberty. 

Among those who held these Calvinistic doctrines were 
a few comparatively obscure persons, who also held that 
the state had no control over the conscience of man in 
religious matters ; who believed that Christ spoke 
literally when he declared that His kingdom was 
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not of this world ; that the church ought to be a voluntary 
association, controlled as a church only by those chosen 
voluntarily by its members ; that a state church, in which 
membership was not by spiritual choice but by legal 
enactment, was not in the true sense a church at all, and 
that it was a sin to so profess. And they separated 
themselves at least as early as 1569. A church of this 
faith was organized at Scrooby, and emigrated to 
Holland in 1608, where they remained twelve years. 

Holland was then the only nation where men of all or 
no religious views could dwell in safety ; and for twelve 
years these believers in the freedom of the church from 
state control lived in the atmosphere of religious tolera- 
tion. 

During these years they preserved their separate 
identity and individuality, they remained an English 
Church. They derived accessions from England ; they 
married and were given in marriage ; the aged died and 
were buried, and to the middle-aged children were given 
— always remaining an organized church. During these 
years a successful English colony had been established 
in Virginia, and a legislature of colonists convened. It 
had been demonstrated that on the shores of this con- 
tinent Englishmen could make homes and might also 
erect in some form a Commonwealth. Here, then, was 
their hope to preserve their religious faith, and secure 
freedom for their worship, and at the same time prevent 
their absorption among another people ; they and their 
children could remain Englishmen and Separatists. 

They knew the dangers, they appreciated the priva- 
tions, they measured the sacrifices ; and in all this were 
cool-blooded, sagacious and thoughtful Englishmen. It 
was a deliberate, well considered scheme, long contem- 
plated, frequently discussed, often prayed over. And 
the decision thus reached was final and irrevocable. 
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Before this church went to Holland the persecution of 
the Puritan clergymen was unrelenting. In one year three 
hundred were deprived of their livings, and these persecu- 
tions continued during the entire period of their stay in 
Holland, and were designed as much to subvert the civil 
liberty of the kingdom as to restore the ancient church. 
So that they seemed shut up to the alternative of ultimate 
absorption in the land of their refuge, or migration to 
America. And so on this day, two hundred and sixty- 
nine years ago, those chosen to make the venture em- 
barked at Delft-Haven for England. It was a meagre 
outfit. When we read of the three vessels with which 
Columbus discovered America ; of those in which so many 
voyages of discovery were made ; of those in which John 
Smith, the adventurous Knight-Errant of the new seas, 
and those with him sailed; of the "Dove,*' and "Ark," 
and others which bore tlie founders of States ; of the 
"Speedwell" and "Mayflower;" we fail to realize how 
very small and insignificant they were, and how meagre 
was the largest preparation for such ventures. And when 
we attempt to weigh the necessities for successful coloni- 
zation in such climate and country as ours then was ; that 
all such ventures did not fail is the marvel. But here, as 
everywhere, the man in the enterprise is the factor of 
prime importance. It is that Columbus was in command. 
And so it is today. With all our marvellous inventions, 
by which we seem to have supplanted liuman labor — 
more than ever before the true factor of success is the 
man — whether on the mighty ships which have made New 
York and London near neighbors ; or at the head of an 
army with tremendous guns and the terrible machinery of 
destruction, or at the head of the state. 

The human element in all machinery is still the element 
on which success depends. 

Small and ob^'cur^ as wa.^ that company, meagre and 
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weak as was the ship and the outfit, the human element 
here was superb. I cannot describe the scene of depart- 
ure so well as William Bradford, nor with such eloquence 
as has been often done by the illustrious orators whose 
very names illuminate the anniversaries celebrated by 
pious descendants. But the central point in that sad day's 
events was that as the tide "which stays for no man," 
called ''them away that were thus loath to depart, their 
reverend pastor falling on his knees, and all they with 
him, commended them with most fervent tears to the Lord 
and his blessing.*' (William Bradford.) 

It was by an official act of the pastor that they, as the 
selected part of an organized church, were then set apart 
to the task of establishing a new liome in America. When 
that prayer ended and those farewells were spoken the 
venture was fairly begun. 

With them in the Mayflower sailed some who were not 
members of the church and who did not recognize its au- 
thority, and when they reached land it was not within the 
limits of Virginia. There was no visible civil government, 
no outward organized form of authority, and these em- 
igrants did not believe in a theocratic state any more than 
in a secularized church. 

To establish political authority by which order could be 
maintained over these non-communicants, who were yet 
enlisted with them in this perilous enterprise, it became 
necessary to organize a form of civil government, and out 
of that necessity sprang that notable instrument known as 
"The Social Compact of the Forefathers !" 

That such compact was deemed necessary demonstrates 
how scrupulously these men held to the separation of state 
and church. Already an organized church they by their 
own convictions of the province of its powers and the 
limitations of its authority felt compelled to form " a civil 
body politick." 
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The basis of that ''civil l)0(ly politick** was theconseDt 
of those forming it ; its object "was the better ordering 
and preservation*' of the members tliereof. The power 
to enact, constitute and form laws was limited to the en- 
actment of "just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, con- 
stitutions,** such as were ''meet and convenient for the 
general good of the Colony'* ; and was wholly by "virtue 
thereof,*' that is by virtue of the consent therein granted. 
This is not a constitution, nor yet a charter ; nor yet in a 
true sense a social compact. 

1 append this instrument : 

In the name of God, Amen. We, whose namevS are underwritten, 
the loyall subjects of owr drt^ad sovi-raigne J^ord King James, by ye 
ji:raoe of God <►£ Grc^at Uritaine, France and Ireland King, Defender 
of the Faith, &c., 

HaA'iiig undertaken for ye ^lorie of God, and advancement of ye 
Christian fait), jind honour of our Khig and Countrie, a voyage to 
plant ye tirst ( >!« lie in ye northerne parts of Virginia doe hy these 
X)resents solemn i.v and mutualy in ye presence of God and one of an- 
other, covenant, and combint? ourselves tograther into a civil body 
politick, for our better ordering and preservation, and furtherance of 
ye ends aforesaid : and by vertue hereof to enait, constitute and frame 
such just and ecjuall laws, (u-di nances, acts, constitutions, and offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most nieete and convenient for 
ye. general good of ye ('olonie. Into which we promise all due sub- 
mission and ()b(Mlience. 

Tn witness wbereof we have hereunder subscribed our names, at 
Cai)e Codd ye 11 of November, in ye year of ye raigne of our sover- 
aigne Lord King Ja:i.esof England, France and Ireland ye eighteenth, 
and of Scottland ye lifti(; fourth, Anadom. Ki'JO. 

It is a formation of a society with W\k\ grant of power to 
form a constitution and to erect a govornment. In the 
nature of the case there must be a state before there can 
be a constitution ; historically there never was a period 
wluMi there was not constituted authoritv. In the act of 
the creation the family relation was formed, and this was 
the tirst and simi)lest form of visible order; and from that 
(lav everv child has i)een born under ojovernment, into 
some established State — using that word in its broadest 
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sense "a social organism with tlie right to command obe- 
dience." This ship's company were English subjects, 
temporarily beyond the physical, visible authority of their 
nation ; without magistrates appointed according to pre- 
scribed forms, and without legal means to preserve order 
and secure ];)eace ; but they had brought with them in 
essence the laws and institutions of their country, of 
which they were still subjects, and they had no purpose 
or desire to erect an independent nation, to establish a 
new and separate kingdom. It was a temporary expedi- 
ent to last while the Colony was being established ; to pre- 
serve order, to secure defence against the Indians, to ren- 
der possible the erection of houses, the careful use of pro- 
visions, the wise distribution of labor, and make the Col- 
ony a unit in its hazardous struggle. 

This is its wisdom that it set out no form of authority, 
entered into no details, created no magistrates ; that it 
was limited to binding the members to obedience to "just 
and equal laws," enacted by themselves as time and 
occasion demonstrated their necessity. It is a thoroughly 
English paper, simple, compact, limited, and yet com- 
prehensive and flexible. 

Emigrants do not leave their country behind them, 
they carry it with them, with all that " country" means, 
with their faith, custom, tradition, these are the true 
emigrants, which remain permanent citizens in the new 
land ; men die, these survive. 

Not always, nor perhaps usually in their distinct and 
separate form, but subtle as the chemical constituents of 
the air they enter as constituent elements into the beliefs, 
convictions, life and hopes of the conjposite people, who 
are born, trained and live under their influence. 

These Forefathers brought with them their conception 
of England, — their England. They were of the middle 
class and upper yeomen, and therefore brought no titles 
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or ranks of nobility ; they were an independent Protestant 
church, governed by a pastor, teacher and elder, and 
without liturgy, and therefore brouglit no priestly 
hierarchy, no ecclesiastical rank and order, and no 
liturgical services ; they were poor in acquired prop- 
erty, and as a rule had only what is needed by all, had 
a common debt to discharge, and their hope of pecuniary 
success was wholly dependent on common success ; the 
laud was yet to be obtained, and they brought therefore 
no complicated system of fees and titles. But they did 
bring with them their England ; monogamic marriage, with 
its individuality and sanctity of home ; the rights of the 
subject to the protection of law ; the sacredness of 
individual property ; the purity of judicial proceeding ; 
tlie precedent consent before the levying of taxes, and 
the right to express in some legal and prescribed manner 
your will for those who were to represent you, and the 
church which had been formed at thoir hearthstones in 
their old homes. It is not true, except in a narrow sense, 
that they were freed from the institutions of the old 
world and at liberty to choose exactly what material they 
would use in the new world. No men were ever more 
fully commilted by the prepotency of blood, race, train- 
ing, life and convictions than these grave, earnest, 
heroic, simple ''Pilgrims''; the line in which they 
''needs'* must walk was as clear and straight as if it 
had been marked out. And the highest praise to be 
accorded them is that' thev were faithful to those con- 
victions, steadfast in that faith, unwavering in their 
devotion to their beliefs and true to the precise work to 
which they felt themselves called of God. 

This compact is the complete demonstration that they 
were planting the seeds of the old truths, not attempting 
to make some new and unknown harvest from untried 
seed. 
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If all traces of English liberty and English thought 
were lost, and some political philosopher found this 
antique relic, from it he could frame a new and fair con- 
ception of English liberty, as Agassiz could form the 
skeleton of a fish from a fin. 

To me the picture of the embarkation at Delft-Haven, 
and that of the landing at Plymouth — full of patlios as are 
both and full of hope also — are not so enchanting as that 
of the signing of this compact in the cabin of the " May- 
flower" on that November day. The grave consultations 
which preceded it, the anxious meditation over the mutin- 
ous mutterings of some that there would be no law on that 
shore to which for so many years their hearts and thoughts 
had been tremblingly turned ; the prayers for light and 
strength ; and then the simple, eflScacious and wise rem- 
edy ; and that remedy the thoroughly English conception 
of law based on precedent consent and enforced by volun- 
tary obedience. No ceremonies nor incantations ; no ap- 
peal to supernatural and mysterious forces ; no high sound- 
ing phrases nor display of power ; but the recognition of 
God, the acknowledgement of Christ, the submission to 
"the powers that be" even if he were a James ; and the 
solemn covenant with each other to enact only "just and 
equal laws," and to these to be obedient. 

Truly these be noble foundations for civil order, a vol- 
untary church, and a voluntary agreement to be equal in 
the enactment of equal laws and to be obedient thereto. 

How few and how simple are these comprehensive 
truths on which all true order, all real freedom is based. 
A child can easily understand them. As to God, free to 
choose your relations and worship ; as to man, equal in the 
enactment of the laws to be agreed upon ; as to God, free- 
dom ; as to man, equality ! With these creative princi- 
pies, with these deathless truths, capable of infinite repro- 
duction, these Pilgrims sailed into Plymouth Bay. 
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Let us be just to all. Tliese were not exclusively theirs, 
nor did they alone I ) ring them here. They were the herit- 
age of every Briton ; they had been cherished by many. 
For them men had died on the battle-field and at the stake 
in every generation. 

If it be true that man is created by God in his image 
and after his likeness, then it follows that he is born free 
and equal. And if he be thus created he must by the 
very composition of his nature desire liberty, so that every 
child who is born in the world is a possible defender of lib- 
erty — a possible assailant of tyranny. So in every clime, 
among every race in every age, there have been sons of 
men willing to die for liberty. 

Nor were these truths brought here only by these 
fathers. Otiiers — in one form or another — in different 
stages of purity and deveh)pment brought the same truths 
to Virginia, ^laryland, the Carolinas, Georgia, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York ; and prior to their landing the forms 
of civil government had been esta])lished in Virginia. But 
this immigration was peculiar in its conception — that a 
church as church should found a settlement ; and there- 
fore peculiar in the particular form of organization which 
this [)ro(luced and in the selection of the persons compos- 
ing it ; peculiar in that it was the first Colony because of 
its belief of the freedom of the church from state regulation; 
peculiar in that it landed on territory not included in the 
permission granted to it, and where there was no superior 
except the somewhat uncertain rights of the king, and 
therefore it had to form a government for itself, peculiar 
in the instrument which this exigency produced. 

It is an affecting link connecting the settlers of James- 
town with the riy mouth fathers that John Smith had given 
to the place to which adverse winds drove the Mayflower, 
the name so dear from the associations with England. 

Having rested on the Sabbath day, December 20th, 
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the landing of tlu» party of exploration was effected on 
the 21st, and the landing of tlie entire party was com- 
pleted on the 28tli. It was a bleak and sombre Christ- 
mas week. Tiieir conflicts had been such as to make 
them set aside all human days and all ceremonies not 
warranted by their interpretation of the Scri[>tures, so 
they kept not the Christmas-tide. And it may smack 
of superstition to suggest that there was designed con- 
currence between the time of this painful sacrifice for 
the Master and Ills own humiliation in taking upon him- 
self the form of a servant and being laid a babe in the 
manger of a stable. Yet may we not connect in time 
as they are linked casually the sweet morning when the 
angels proclaimed that new birth, which meant '' Glory 
to God in the Highest, and on eartii peace, good will 
toward men,'* with tiiat bleak week wiien tiiose wiio 
loved the Master were in exile and poverty and winter, 
laying the foundations of a temple to Ilim, in which the 
gifts of His free love and the pure worship of millions of 
His worshippers have been and will be laid at His feet. 
From the manger came the soul of that disembarkation. 
The wise men of tiie East brougiit tiieir gifts, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh ; these men of the West brought 
hearts and souls and wills, and laid these in the founda- 
tions on which have been built liberty in state and free- 
dom in religion. 

No event in secular history has been more often, more 
lovingly, more minutely or more eloquently described 
than that landing and the winter and summer following. 
Every name on that ship has been })reserved ; the 
archives of the world have been searched with loving 
diligence to glean all that can be found as to them. Not 
with myth and legend have they been c^ )thed, but as 
they were, true men and loving womei and hopeful 
children, have they been painted by the brush of the 
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artist, Id the song of the poet, by the pen of the 
historian, and the tongue of the orator. On and around 
that Rock — the Rock of the ocean's shore, — in immortal 
vigor stand those exiles as they link the unseen shores of 
far off Europe with the untrodden wilderness of uncon- 
quered America. 

In the instantaneous photography of love and gratitude 
the picture in all its lines has remained to charm with its 
unfading light and unfailing life, all who love daring for 
the truth's sake. 

On the beautiful bay rides the tiny ship, whose very 
name has become deathless because of that cargo, the 
bending skies of the bleak winter, the restless billows 
of the unquiet sea, the dense forests of the unknown 
continent, the group of plainly dressed men and women 
and children, — how familiar and how ravishing. It is 
not sky, nor sea, nor forest, nor all combined ; it is not 
merely groups of men and women, it is the unseen which 
catches the eye and holds the heart, the invisible which 
thrills the brain and causes the pulse-beats to stir ; these 
believed themselves to be, these are, the "called of the 
Lord," in His name to bear to that trackless forest 
the civilization of human freedom, these are the fore- 
runners of an innumerable host ; and as for the moment 
we close our eyes we see that sea covered with the sails 
of prosperous commerce ; that shore lined with cities 
and towns and homes ; that forest has given way to 
churches and school-houses and villages ; the smoke 
curls upward from factories and homes ; and yet the 
harvest has hardly begun to ripen. 

During that long and horrible winter fifty-one out of 
the hundred who had landed were laid under the sod, and 
the opening summer was fraught with danger. It does 
seem providential that the landing should have been when 
and about where it occurred. The appalling diminution 
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of the Indian population between Narraganset Bay and 
Penobscot River by a pestilence caused, as the survivors 
conceived by the murder of some whites in 1616, had both 
reduced their strength and spirit, and had filled them with 
superstitious awe for the whites. 

During the year under and by virtue of the compact 
made on shipboard, meetings had been held and some laws 
and ordinances enacted. These meetings were the first 
*'town meetings,'* which, perhaps, is the peculiar political 
feature of the New England development. And in the 
congregational form of church government the congrega- 
tional meetings are simply religious town meetings. The 
influence, educational, political and religious of these fre- 
quent town and congregational meetings on the develop- 
ment both individually and politically of the citizen and 
the state cannot be over-estimated. 

By 1624 the Plymouth Colony was a success ; it demon- 
strated that on this northeastern coast Englishmen could 
live and prosper ; that here thrift, industry and frugality 
would bring reasonable returns. This, and the other col- 
onies elsewhere, also proved that there was fair hope for a 
wider political freedom than in England, and the possibil- 
ity of a development with much of ancient burdens left 
behind; that with freer forms and greater religious lib- 
erty there was also freedom from much taxation and rec- 
ognized equality of manhood. 

In and of itself the Plymouth Colony could not accom- 
plish much, but it furnished the proof required to induce 
others and larger and more powerful migrations. Because 
of it and its success "The Puritan Exodus" was mainly 
to New England ; and though they were not Puritans and 
were relatively very weak, in the end they have given to 
the Puritan their convictions, while the Puritan gave to 
these convictions the vigor of his sterner manhood and the 
protection of his greater strength. 
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We must never forget that substantially all the Colon- 
ists from Great Britain were of the same blood and with 
the same general traditions, whether they were Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian or Puritan ; whether from 
England, Scotland or Ireland ; the similarities were very 
much more numerous than the diflferences. This is sing- 
ularly so as to the Colonists from England. They might 
hold various religious views, or diverse political tenets, 
but the men were of the same blood and essentially of the 
same generic type ; and therefore their various views grad- 
ually passed away as to non-essentials, or temporary ex- 
pedients, while their substantial unity became more marked 
and their general agreement as to fundamentals was bet- 
ter understood. 

The Puritan believed in theocratic government, and he 
was also a practical Englishman who understood the value 
of excluding discordant forces in a new and weak commu- 
nity surrounded by many grave dangers ; and so for both 
religious and political reasons it was enacted as early 
as 1631 "that no man shall be admitted to the free- 
dom of this body politic, but such as are members of some 
of the churches within the limits of the same." * But 
they with equal intensity held that it was the immortal 
right of an Englishman not to be taxed without his con- 
sent ; so that also as early as 1634 deputies were chosen 
by the towns to sit with the Governor and assistants who 
managed the affairs of the corporation known as "the 
Governor and Company of. Massachusetts Bay in New 
England.'* 

They might banish Roger Williams because he promul- 
gated doctrines which meant the entire divorce of the 
church from the state ; the repeal of all laws compelling 
contributions to the support of religious bodies ; the equal 

♦ A provision which caused the selection of Colonists to be from a 
certain fairly homogeneous body of Englishmen, and that of a re- 
markably vigorous, admirable and stalwart type. 
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protection of all churches, and the obliteration of all po- 
litical discriminations because of church membership ; but 
as early as 1644 they formed a bicameral Legislature, giv- 
ing to each body a veto on the other, one of which was a 
popular house elected by suffrage. 

In the midst of a struggle for life and liberty, with mem- 
ories of fierce and cruel harryings in the very recent past, 
they might hope to form a state all their own as homogen- 
eously Puritan as were the Israelites ; yet as early as 1636 
they founded Harvard College, so that the irresistible 
light and heat of universal knowledge might correct their 
errors and broaden the view of their children as to what 
constitutes true homogeneity. It may be that even for 
opinion's sake punishment by death was inflicted ; but no 
people can remain narrow who hold it to be a divine ob- 
ligation that every child born to them shall be taught to 
read and know the bible, for this means not only universal 
education, but increasing broadness of views, the gradual 
uplifting to higher standards of human rights and more 
scrupulous regard for them. 

"Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them" becomes the simple rule of justice 
and the animating principle of government. 

Whatever therefore was narrow, intolerant and exclu- 
sive was temporary, while that which was permanent was 
comprehensive, noble and fruitful. The New England of 
1765-76 was indeed a noble people. The views of Wil- 
liams and the Plymouth Fathers had conquered the de- 
scendants of the theocratic Puritans ; but those Puritans 
had conquered the Indians, had resisted the power of the 
kings, had established colleges and schools, made dom- 
inant a pure morality, formed representative governments, 
and developed a lofty type of manhood. When we recall 
the Quincys, the Adamses, the Warrens, Otis, Putnam and 
their comrades, all who love liberty and man may rever- 
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ently and gratefully applaud the race from which such 
men came, and forget whatever might have been errors 
born of their times. But it is not clear that those times 
and those dangers did not require such measures. We 
judge in the light of today — they acted in the light of 
their day. We need not defend or approve ; neither need 
we condemn and judge. They won a splendid heritage 
for us and mankind ; and figs are not gathered of thistles 
nor grapes from thorns. 

When the revolution came it was found that the Colon- 
ists had become Americans — they were no longer English- 
men. They were countrymen in the exquisite significa- 
tion of that precious phrase. From IGOG to 1774 the de- 
velopment in Virginia brought Henry to where from 1620 
to 1774 Otis came; Jefferson and John Adams saw and 
thought alike ; and under Washington was completed that 
for which Warren died. 

There were differences subsequently growing out of 
the nature of the duplex government formed by the 
Constitution, questions as to the relative powers of the 
Federal Union and the individual states complicated with 
economic interests and former institutions. Up to 1801 
the views of New England dominated, from 1801 to 
1857 other views were controlling ; from 1857 until a 
period about which there might be much dispute New 
England was leader. But this statement is only approx- 
imately true and needs limitations, a statement of which 
perhaps is not within the proprieties of this occasion. 
But the entire people had accepted with universal con- 
viction that " all men are created free and equal** : that 
the church was a voluntary spiritual association for which 
no forced contribution should be levied ; that the only true 
foundation of all governments is ' ' the consent of the gov- 
erned * * freely expressed in some prescribed form ; that all 
powers are delegated by the people, and only those dele- 
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gated can be exercised ; that the power of amending tlie 
form of government and its powers rests inalienably in 
the people. These are the fundamental principles of all 
freedom. 

On these principles and with the States formed from the 
Colonies established by exiles and emigrants, we have 
established American institutions — federal and represen- 
tative. 

To manhood has suffrage been given ; .the bicameral leg- 
islatures elected by the people are limited to enact "just 
and equal laws*' ; to be executed by agents chosen under 
constitutions freely agreed upon ; with sufficient powers 
granted to the States to secure the protection of homes 
and local self-government, and ample powers delegated to 
the federal government to secure safety and honor. The 
increase in territory, wealth and power has been equally 
marvellous. 

No art of the orator can produce so accurate nor so 
striking a portraiture of our present resources as the con- 
trast on the map between the continent as it was in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century and as it is today. 
In your homes, with your children around you, unroll the 
map of our country and engrave on their hearts and burn 
into their minds the country which they must soon help to 
govern — not merely its millions of square miles of moun- 
tain and plain, of lake and prairie, of sea and river, of 
houses and lands and herds, but of over sixty millions of 
free people, speaking the noblest language and possessing 
the freest institutions known to man. 

Never more will the lover of liberty mourn that freedom 
is incompatible with large populations, extended territory 
and great resources. There may be a federal representa- 
tive Union, in which the union of two States or a hundred 
is equally possible ; in which local independence is con- 
sistent with national unity ; where the sense of personal 
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liberty is exalted in proportion to the growth of national 
power. We can now boldly aver in the face of all thought- 
ful nations that it is false that despotism is the strongest 
of governments ; that centralized power gives hope of per* 
manency ; that republics must be small ; but on the Qon- 
trary that the most endurable form of government yet dis- 
covered is that of equal States, in which personal and local 
independence is fostered and protected, united in federal 
representative union by which national power and strength 
are secured. For war or peace, this has been demon- 
started to be capable of the most terrific strain ; in it lies 
the fullest capacity for readjustment and recuperation. 
Even when in incomplete and imperfect action, as in Mex- 
ico, it has shown its capability of restoration after con- 
quest and subversion ; its tenacity of existence amid re- 
peated revolutions and the reproductive vigor of inherent 
life. 

The Teutonic gift to mankind of delegated power exer- 
cised by representatives has enriched this new world and 
made possible the realization of the blessed dreams of the 
loftiest spirits of all ages that liberty would yet reign on 
earth. 

No one can rightly measure the exact merit due to any 
one truth, principle, or man, in this magnificent result ; 
there can never be a just distribution of honor and praise. 
It was perhaps impossible without every man who 
has participated in the immense labors and indescribable 
sacrifices required to produce it ; and yet it might have 
come in some other mode, with other limits and with modified 
but glorious conditions without this or that factor. All 
will gratefully admit that humanly speaking American 
liberty was impossible without New England, even if it 
were impossible to New England alone. 

The development in Virginia had very little effect on 
New England, and vice versa until the conquest of Quebeq 
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by Wolfe, by which it was definitely settled that North 
America was to be English and not French ; and neither 
had scarcely any appreciable influence upon the other Col- 
onies. Each and all were necessary to furnish the phys- 
ical resources needed for the war of independence, to give 
territory for the experiment and to produce th6 checks and 
balances required to make the experiment successful. 
There is honor and glory for all. The trophies are numer- 
ous enough and sufficiently splendid to enrich all ; the re- 
wards ample to make all prosperous, illustrious and free. 
And the future holds other trophies and larger triumphs. 

This form of united States in Republican Union cannot 
be the only form of national association ; as States may 
be united by representation, so republics of States may 
find some form of organic union at once strong and flex- 
ible. The Dominion of Canada need not come to us, nor 
be humiliated by annexation j but on equal terms, under some 
ampler instrument of union, equally strong and flexible, 
we may bring into federated unity the English speaking 
peoples of North America, nor need this be the limit. 

Today, after two hundred and sixty-nine years since the 
embarkation at Delft-Haven, in grateful memory of some 
who helped to make all we have and all we hope for our 
children to possess, we are assembled to dedicate this 
monument of granite with its symbolic statues and entab- 
latures. The poor have contributed their savings from 
honorable toil ; the rich have given of their generous abun- 
dance ; States in their sovereignty, the Union in its na- 
tional spirit, have recognized the debt due from them, and 
merely in its recognition, not in its payment, have added their 
appropriations. The labors of years, the hopes of thou- 
sands now find fruition. At last it is completed — seventy 
years after it entered into the hearts of their descendants 
to thus testify to their love and admiration, to their grat- 
itude and praise for their heroic and pious ancestors. 
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It is a noble monument ; noble in conception, noble in 
execution. As the Statue of Faith looks upward the ever- 
lasting heavens bend down as if to open their doors, all 
studded with stars, and reveal the ineffable mysteries of 
that eternal and highest heaven where they we do this 
day honor have entered upon their true reward. 

It tells of sacrifices almost beyond endurance ; of the 
tender love of gentle and delicate women who brought 
across the waves the homes of the strong and resolute 
men ; of daring which the tempests of an unknown ocean 
and the cruelty of a savage foe could not daunt ; of a 
courage which based on duty had no other limit than that 
duty ; of a piety so humble as to be abased before God ; 
so heroic as to defy all human authority. The names en- 
graved on its enduring shaft shine with heavenly radiance 
on the Lamb's Book of Life. There stand Law and Free- 
dom, in our conception inseparable ; Morality and Educa- 
tion, mutually helpful and absolutely necessary to make 
law regnant and liberty permanent. Here all these 
landed with those we honor ; with them on the Mayflower 
came Freedom and Law and Morality and Education. 
But noble as is this lofty shaft, with its figures and in- 
scriptions, this is not the monument which does and will 
best commemorate. "aSi monumeiitum requiris circum- 
spice, ^' 

For nearly three centuries has this incomplete monu- 
ment been in progress of construction, and for centuries 
more will the building go on. We may not be able to see 
its exact proportions, for the scaffolding is not yet en- 
tirely removed, and the hammer of the artisan is still 
heard on the walls. But even as it is, we may proudly 
exclaim " Circumspice / " 

My countrymen, the chief est merit of those to whose 
memory this monument has been erected was their loy- 
alty to the truth as they saw the truth. For its sake they 
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separated themselves from the communion of the church 
of their fathers and surrendered the sympathy of brothers 
with whom they agreed in most matters ; for it they tore 
in twain the dear ties which bind men to their country and 
became exiles. 

This is the noblest attribute of man — that he can love 
truth supremely ; and this marked our fathers. Its pur- 
suit is the loftiest vocation of the human intellect ; its sin- 
cere and reverent acceptance the purest exercise of the 
will ; and love for it the highest of all emotions. The 
truth as we see it — to be loyal to that truth is our suprem- 
est duty. And there is no place too sacred for us to enter 
in search of it ; the veil has been rent in the midst, and to 
the earnest and reverent soul there is free entrance into 
the very holy of holies. Reverence for the fathers means 
constant progress, not stagnation. To do and lo believe 
as they did, may be the worst and most unloving return 
for their toil. To be animated with their spirit, controlled 
by similar motives and intent on noble objects — is true 
reverence. We have progressed in the years which have 
elapsed since this hallowed spot was sanctified by their 
landing ; and our children will mark their advance by their 
distance from the point where we lay down our lives. To 
this loyalty to the truth we dedicate this monument and 
ourselves and our posterity ; not to any particular tenet, 
or creed, or form or mode in church or state ; not to 
any custom or fashion or belief ; but to the truth as the 
advancing years may reveal it. 

To the untrammeled pursuit and fearless advocacy of 
truth ; to that freedom of the intellect and of the soul, whi(jh 
knows no other limitation than allegiance to truth, in the 
name of the Fathers we dedicate this monument and our- 
selves. For ages it will stand the enduring witiu^Hs to 
grave and resolute conduct ; to privations and sacrilices ; 
to thrift and frugality ; to domestic love and unaffected 
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piety ; to rectitude in thought as well as iu life ; to earnest 
principles and true beliefs ; to christian fidelity and faith. 
Around it will gather the love of many, and to ingenuous 
youth and fair maidens it will give nobler views of life 
and higher resolves of duty. To each questioning heart 
who looks upon it, pure and dutiful responses will be 
audible from its silent figures and eloquent reliefs. 

But if by some sad convulsion it were toppled over into 
the sea, The Fathers would remain — they are immortal : 
and today we stand uncovered in their august presence ! 

And iu that presence all human distinctions fall abashed 
to insignificance, and that which is eternal fills our eyes — 
man, truth, God ; man as man in the simple majesty of 
his humanity ; truth in the matchless beauty of its uncov- 
ered face, and God revealed to the hearts of His children. 

Here and now we reded icate ourselves to a more fer- 
vent love for man as man ; to a braver allegiance to truth 
for truth's sake ; and this "in the name of God*' ; and 
Amen and Amen ! 

At the close of the oration the President said : 
'^The poet is the next descendant of the Pilgrims whom 
I shall present to you. Though he resides in the neigh- 
boring hamlet of Boston, he was born, not on the main- 
land, but on a small ij^land out at sea, yet not so far out 
that it is not, and has not been, in the liveliest and most 
constant communication with us. But he is a genuine New 
England Pilgrim, and to a Pilgrim's love of the truth he 
adds a certain ecstacy of the imagination and a musical 
note like that of a bird singing in the woods. Puritan 
New England recognizes him as one of its songsters. 
Most seriously, I believe nothing could be in better keep- 
ing with the comprehensiveness of the occasion than that 
he should write and speak the poem of the day 
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for while in none of the discriminations of race or of 
creed, yet in all the pulses of his heart and brain as an 
American citizen, he is at one with the genius of the Pil- 
grim landing and of the civil and religious liberty of which 
it was the token. I present to you the poet of the day, 
Mr. O'Reilly.'' 

POEM BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

"Let it not be grievous unto you that you have been 
instruments to break the ice for others who come after 
with less difficulty ; the honor shall be yours to the world's 
end." — Letter from London to the Pilgrims^ 1622. (Brad- 
ford's Hist.) 

"I charge you before God that you follow me no farther 
than you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. If 
God reveal anything to you by any other instrument of 
His, be as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive 
any truth by my ministry ; for I am verily persuaded, I 
am very confident, the Lord has more truths yet to break 
forth out of His holy word." — Rev, John Robinson's 
Farewell to the Pilgrims at Ley den ^ in Holland^ 1620. 

"The hospitals [of England] are full of the ancient . . 
. . the almshouses are tilled with old laborers. Many 
there are who get their living with bearing burdens ; but 
more are fain to burden the land with their wliole bodies. 
Neither come these straits upon men always through in- 
temperance, ill-husbandry, indiscretion, etc. ; but even the 
most wise, sober, and discreet men go often to the wall 

when they have done their best The rent-taker lives 

on sweet morsels, but the rent-payer eats a dry crust often 
with watery eyes." — Robert Cushman^ Plymouth^ 1621. 
(Chronicles of the Pilgrims.) 
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'' We are all freeholders ; the rent day doth not trouble 
us.*' — Letter of William Hilton from Plymouth^ 1621. 
(Young's Chronicles.) 

One righteous word for Law — the common will ; 
One living truth of Faith— God regnant still ; 
One primal test of Freedom — all combined ; 
One sacred Revolution — change of mind ; 
One trust unfailing for the night and need — 
The tvrant-flower shall cast the freedom-seed. 

So held they firm, the Fathers aye to be, 
From Home to Holland, Holland to the sea — 
Pilgrims for manhood, in their little sliip, 
Hoi)e in ea"h heart and prayer on evory lip. 
They could not live by king-made codes and creeds; 
They chose the path where every footstep bleeds. 
Protesting, not rebelling ; scorned and banned ; 
Through pains and prisons harried from the land ; 
Through double exile, — till at last they stand 
Apart from all, — unique, unworldly, true, 
Selected grain to sow the earth anew ; 
A winnowed part — a saving remnant they ; 
Dreamers who work — adventurers who pray ! 

What vision led them? Can we test their prayers? 
Who knows they saw no empire in the West? 
The later Puritans sought land and gold. 
And all the treasures that the Spaniard told ; 
What line divides the Pilgrims from the rest? 

We know them by the exile that was theirs ; 
Their justice, faith, and fortitude attest ; 
And those long years in Holland, when their band 
Sought humble living in a stranger's land. 
They saw their England covered with a weed 
Of flaunting lordship both in court and creed. 
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With helpless hands they watched the error grow, 

Pride on the top and impotence below : 

Indulgent nobles, privileged and strong, 

A hanghty crew to whom all rights belong ; 

The bishops arrogant, the courts impure. 

The rich, conspirators against the poor ; 

The peasant scorned, the artisan despised ; 

The all-supporting workers lowest prized. 

They marked tliose evils deepen year by year : 

The pensions grow, the freeholds disappear. 

Till England meant but monarch, prelate, peer. 

At last, the Conquest ! Now they know the word : 

The Saxon tenant and the Norman lord ! 

No longer Merrie England : now it meant 

The payers and the takers of the rent ; 

And rent exacted not from lands alone — 

All rights and hopes must centre in the throne : 

Law-tithes for prayer — their souls were not their own ! 

Then o'er the brim the bitter waters welled ; 
The mind protested and the soul rebelled. 
And yet, how deep the bowl, how slight the flow ! 
A few brave exiles from their country go ; 
A few strong souls whose rich affections cling, 
Though cursed by clerics, hunted by the king. 
Their last sad vision on the Grimsby strand 
Their wives and children kneeling on the sand. 

Then twelve slow years in Hollands-changing ycarH — 

Strange ways of life — strange \omt» in their cars ; 

The growing children learning foreign H\HU*j;h ; 

And growing, too, within the heart of each 

A thought of further exile — of a home 

In some far land — a home for life and deatti 

By their hands built, in equity and faith. 
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And then the preparation — the beart-beat 
Of wayfarers who may not rest their feet ; 
Their pastor's blessing — the farewells of some 
Who stayed in Leyden. Then the sea's wide blue ! — 
"They sailed," writ one, "and as they sailed they knew 
That they were Pilgrims !" 

On the wintry main 
God flings their lives as farmers scatter grain. 
His breath propels the winged seed afloat ; 
His tempests swerve to spare the fragile boat ; 
Before His prompting, terrors disappear ; 
He points the way while patient seamen steer : 
Till port is reached, nor Nortli, nor South, but Here! 

Here, where the shore was rugged as the waves. 

Where frozen nature dumb and leafless lay, 

And no rich meadows bade the Pilgrims stay. 

Was spread the symbol of the life that saves : 

To conquer first the outer things ; to make 

Their own advantage, unallied, unbound ; 

Their blood the mortar, building from the ground ; 

Their cares the statutes, making all anew ; 

To learn to trust the many, not the few ; 

To bend the mind to discipline ; to break 

The bonds of old convention, and forget 

The claims and barriers of class ; to face 

A desert land, a strange and hostile race. 

And conquer both to friendship by the debt 

That Nature pays to justice, love, and toil. 

Here, on this rock, and on this sterile soil. 
Began the kingdom not of kings, but men ; 
Began the making of the world again. 
Here centuries sank, and from the hither brink 
A new world reached and raised an old-world link, 
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When English hands, by wider vision taught, 

Threw down the feudal bars the Normans brought. 

And here revived, in spite of sword and stake, 

Their ancient freedom of the Wapentake ! 

Here struck the seed — the Pilgrim's roofless town. 

Where equal rights and equal bonds were set, 

Where all the people equal-franchised met ; 

Where doom was writ of privilege and crown ; 

Where human breath blew all the idols down ; 

Where crests were nought, where vulture flags were furled. 

And common men began to own the world ! 

All praise to others of the vanguard then ! 

To Spain, to France ; to Baltimore and Penn ; 

To Jesuit, Quaker, — Puritan and Priest ; 

Their toil be crowned — their honors be increased ! 

We slight no true devotion, steal no fame 

From other shrines to gild the Pilgrims' name. 

As time selects, we judge their treasures heaped ; 

Their deep foundations laid ; their harvests reaped ; 

Their primal mode of liberty ; their rules 

Of civil right ; their churches, courts and schools ; 

Their freedom's very secret here laid down, — 

The spring of government is the little town ! 

They knew that streams must follow to a spring ; 

And no stream flows from township to a king. 

Give praise to others, early-come or late, 

For love and labor on our ship of state ; 

But this must stand above all fame and zeal : 

The Pilgrim Fathers laid the ribs and keel. 

On their strong lines we base our social health, — 

The man — the home — the town — the commonwealth ! 

Unconscious builders? Yea : the conscious fail ! 
Design is impotent if Nature frown. 
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No deathless pile has grown from intellect. 
Immortal things have God for architect, 
And men are but the granite He lays down. 
Unconscious ! Yea ! They thought it might avail 
To build a gloomy creed about their lives, 
To shut out all dissent ; but nought survives 
Of their poor structure ; and we know to-day 
Their mission was less pastoral than lay — 
More Nation-seed than Gospel-seed were they. 

The faith was theirs : the time had other needs. 

The salt they bore must sweeten worldly deeds. 

There was a moaning in the very wind 

Tliat blew them here so few, so poor, so strong, 

To grapple concrete work, not abstract wrong. 

Their saintly Robinson was left behind 

To teach by gentle memory ; to shame 

The bigot spirit and the word of flame ; 

To write dear mercy in the Pilgrims' law ; 

To lead to that wide faith his soul foresaw, — 

That no rejected race in darkness delves ; 

There are no Gentiles, but they make themselves ; 

That men are one of blood and one of spirit ; 

That one is as the whole, and all inherit ! 

On all the storv of a life or race. 
The blessing of a good man leaves its trace. 
Their Pastor's word at Ley den here sufficed : 
''But follow me as I have followed Christ!" 
And, "I believe there is more truth to come !" 

O gentle soul, what future age shall sum 
The sweet incentive of thy tender word ! 
Thy sigh to hear of conquest by the sword : 
"How happy to convert, and not to slay !" 
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When valiant Standish killed the chief at bay. 

To such as thee the Fathers owe their fame ; 

The Nation owes a temple to thy name. 

Thy teaching made the Pilgrims kindly, free, — 

All that the later Puritans should be. 

Thy pious instinct marks their destiny. 

Thy love won more than force or arts adroit — 

It writ and kept the deed with Massasoit ; 

It earned the welcome Samoset expressed ; 

It lived again in Eliot's loving breast ; 

It filled the Compact which the Pilgrims signed — 

Immortal scroll ! the first where men combined 

From one deep lake of common blood to draw 

All rulers, rights, and potencies of law. 

When waves of ages have their motive spent 
Thy sermon preaches in this Monument, 
Where Virtue, Courage, Law, and Learning sit ; 
Calm Faith above them, grasping Holy Writ ; 
White hand upraised o'er beauteous, trusting eyes, 
And pleading finger pointing tothe skies ! 
The past is theirs — the future ours ; and we 
Must learn and teach. O, may our record be 
Like theirs, a glory, symbolled in a stone. 
To speak as this speaks, of our labors done. 
They had no model ; but they left us one. 

Severe they were ; but let him cast the stone 
Who Christ's dear love dare measure with his own. 
Their strict professions were not cant nor pride. 
Who calls them narrow, let his soul be wide ! 
Austere, exclusive — ay, but with their faults. 
Their golden probity mankind exalts. 
They never lied in practice, peace, or strife ; 
They were no hypocrites ; their faith was clear ; 
They feared too much some sins men ought to fear ; 
8 
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The lordly arrogance and avarice, 

And vain frivolity's besotting vice ; 

The stern enthusiasm of their life 

Impelled too far, and weighed poor nature down ; 

They missed God's smile, perhaps, to watch His frown 

But he who digs for faults shall resurrect 

Their manly virtues born of self-respect. 

How sum their merits? They were true and brave ; 

They broke no compact and they owned no slave ; 

They had no servile order, no dumb throat ; 

They trusted first tlie universal vote ; 

The first were they to practise and instill 

The rule of law and not the rule of will ; 

They lived one noble test ; who would be freed 

Must give up all to follow duty's lead. 

They made no revolution based on blows, 

But taught one truth that all the planet knows. 

That all men think of, looking on a throLC — 

The people- may be trusted with their own ! 

In every land wherever might holds sway 

The Pilgrims* leaven is at work to-day. 

The Mayflower's cabin was the chosen womb 

Of light predestined for the nation's gloom. 

God grant that tnose who tend the sacred flame 

May worthy prove of their Forefather's name. 

More light has come, — more dangers, too, perplex : 

New prides, new greeds, our high condition vex. 

The Fathers fled from feudal lords^ and made 

A freehold state ; may we not retrograde 

To lucre-lords and hierarchs of trade. 

May we, as they did, teach in court and school. 

There must be classes, but no class shall rule : 

The sea is sweet, and rots not like the pool. 

Though vast the token of our future glory. 

Though tongue of man hath told not such a story ^ — 
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Surpassing Plato's dream, More' s phantasy, — still we 

Have no new principles to keep us free. 

As Nature works with changeless grain on grain, 

The truths the Fathers taught we need again. 

Depart from this, though we may crowd our shelves. 

With codes and precepts for each lapse and flaw, 

And patch our moral leaks with statute law. 

We cannot be protected from ourselves ! 

Still must we keep in every stroke and vote 

The law of conscience that the Pilgrims wrote ; 

Our seal their secret : Liberty can be ; 

The State is freedom if the Town is free. 

The death of nations in their work began ; 

They sowed the seed of federated Man. 

Dead nations were but robber-holds ; and we 

The first battalion of Humanity ! 

All living nations, while our eagles shine, 

One after one, shall swing into our line ; 

Our freeborn heritage shall be the guide 

And bloodless order of their regicide ; 

The sea shall join, not limit ; mountains stand 

Dividing farm from farm, not land from land. 

O People's Voice ! when farthest thrones shall hear ; 
When teachers own ; when thoughtful rabbles know ; 
When artist minds in world-wide symbol show ; 
When serfs and soldiers their mute faces raise ; 
When priests on grand cathedral altars praise ; 
When pride and arrogance shall disappear, 
The Pilgrims' Vision is accomplished here ! 

The President : "After these more formal exercises, 
it is proper that a welcome should be extended to you by 
one who represents the local Pilgrim Society and the town 
and the agencies who have prepared this celebration. I 
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sliallask the acting chairman of theexecutive committee to 
do that work. Remembering his contributions to the liter- 
ature of the Pilgrim Fathers, remembering his most assid- 
uous labors in securing funds for the completion of this mon- 
ument, and his labors in promoting the success of 
this celebration, I take pleasure in presenting to you Hon. 
William T. Davis, of Plymouth." 

WELCOME BY HON. WILLIAM T. DAVIS. 

Mr. President : It is only in obedience to your com- 
mand that I say a word to-day. You have judged it fit 
that, to your own word of greeting to our guests, another 
should be added by one to the manor born. As a citizen, 
therefore, of this ancient town, as acting chairman of the 
executive committee, and as a member of the committee 
charged with the completion of the monument this day 
dedicated, I respond to your call. 

To you, sir, who have come at our bidding from 
your distant southern home to pay a tribute to the mem- 
ory of the Pilgrims, my first words of welcome are fitly due. 
My welcome is made more tender and true by the earnest 
reconsecration of yourself to the welfare and glory of our 
beloved Union. I welcome you to the fountain from which 
the stream of our national life has flowed and to a baptism 
in its waters. If your presence here to-day shall furnish 
a single tie to bind your people and ours in a closer and 
more loving brotherhood, the Pilgrim Monument will stand 
not only as a memorial of our nation's birth, but of its 
regeneration also into a truer and more enduring life. I 
thank you, in behalf of my fellow-citizens, for the words 
you have spoken. You have regilded the frame of 
the Pilgrim picture which hangs on the walls of our mem- 
ory ; you have reset the gems of the old Pilgrim story, and 
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burnished them anew with the burning eloquence of your 
lips. 

And to you, sir, a son of the Emerald isle, I extend the 
right hand of a cordial fellowship. An exile from Erin, 
I welcome you to the congenial air of the Pilgrim exiles' 
home. You have tuned anew the harp that hung in Tara's 
halls, and its long silence is broken by the airs of free- 
dom, which, under your magic touch, sweep across its 
strings. 

"But gladly now the harper wends 

To other realms his way; 
He seeks a freer, happier land 

Where Britons bear no sway. 
Then welcome here with generous cheer 

The minstrel, wandering lone ; 

And let us ever hold him dear 
And prize him as our own." 

And now, m^ friends, to all of you I extend a sincere 
and cordial welcome. You have come up to this Pilgrim 
shrine, many of j'ou from distant homes, eager to paint 
in your imagination a picture of Pilgrim scenes, and 
to recall, if you can, the beauty and heroism and majesty 
of Pilgrim lives. You have passed the rock which 
welcomed our fathers to these shores ; you have trod the 
sands once pressed by Pilgrim feet ; you have visited the 
sites of the seven thatched cottages, which, in the terrible 
winter of 1620, sheltered the living, and from whose hum- 
ble portals were carried to their graves the bodies of the 
dead ; you have beheld the symbol of that mighty faith 
which laid for all coming time the corner-stone of our re- 
public. And now gathered here within sight of the anchor- 
age of the Mayflower, surrounded by Pilgrim homes, yea, 
gathered on the very garden spot of Winslow, the Gov- 
ernor, you need no painter's brush nor engraver's tool to 
depict the scene and stamp its picture onj^our hearts. Carry 
that picture to your homes ; keep it sacred there ; and when 
time or forgetf ulness shall dim or efface i.t, turn your steps 
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once more towards the venerated rock and receive from 
the sons of the Pilgrims a renewal of the welcome I ex- 
tend to you to-day. 

The President : "After the town and out of the town 
comes the Commonwealth. Dear old Massachusetts ! How 
sincerely we love her ! And to her Governor, in these days 
of his sickness, our sympathies go out. To him, a Pilgrim 
son, we, sons of the Pilgrims, send our kindest greetings. 
Let me read his letter.*' 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Executive Department, 
Boston, July, 31, 1889. 

Hon. John D. Long^ Hingham^ Mass. : 

My Dear Sir : I regret exceedingly my inability to be 
present at and take part in the celebration of the comple- 
tion of the National Monument to the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth, but the condition of my health absolutely forbids 
my attendance. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth it would be em- 
inently fitting that I should be present, for by the Pilgrims 
was laid at Plymouth the foundation of our beloved State. 
It would also be peculiarly appropriate for me to attend 
as a descendant of the Pilgrims, since both through my 
father and my mother I trace my descent from those who 
came over in the Mayflower, one of whom was Mary Chil- 
ton, the first of her passengers to step on Plymouth Rock. 
Within the boundaries of the territory of the Old Colony, 
my family has ever had its home. For several years my 
grandfather was a resident of Plymouth and manufac- 
tured shovels there. Several of his children were born in 
that town, my father as a boy, being familiar with its 
ways and a pupil in its schools. These family associa- 
tions have always given me a great interest in all that re- 
lates to Plymouth. To be debarred from official and per- 
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sonal participation iu the celebration of such importance 
is to me a great disappointment, but ray regret is some- 
what lessened by the fact that, although I am unable to be 
present, the Commonwealth • will be so well represented 
officially. 

I am yours sincerely, 

Oliver Ames. 

" Can there be a better introduction than that which his 
associate gives to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, Mr. Brackett, whom I now present to you?" 

SPEECH OF HON. J. Q. A. BRACKETT. 

The Commonwealth heartily joins in this celebration. 
It welcomes the completion of this grand addition to the 
monuments with which its soil is studded, and which min- 
ister to the patriotic sentiments of its people. Would that 
its chief magistrate were here to manifest his interest in 
the occasion. Not only would his presence in his official 
capacity be appropriate and pleasing, but, as the honored 
kinsman and namesake of that son of Plymouth who gave 
the statue which aptly crowns the monument, his pres- 
ence personally would be peculiarly gratifying both to him 
and to you. In his enforced and regretted absence the 
duty devolves upon me of bringing the official greeting of 
the Commonwealth, and no duty can it be a greater pleas- 
ure and honor to discharge. 

Massachusetts is itself the best monument to the Pil- 
grims. Whatever is most glorious in its history, what- 
ever is noblest in its laws, its institutions, its character, 
whatever has contributed in the most abundant measure 
to its greatness, whatever affords the strongest basis of 
hope for its future, may be traced to the moulding influ- 
ence of the heroic men and women to whom we pay our 
tributes to-day . They were the architect* to whom is due the 
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credit for the beauty and grandeur and utility of the po- 
litical structure which has been built in accordance with 
their designs. They furnished the chart showing the 
course which the ship of state should take, and from 
which its pilots since have aimed to keep it from deviating. 
As when we turn our eyes toward its capital city, from 
any point of view in its vicinity, we see high above all 
other objects the dome of the State House reflecting the 
sunlight, so when we review the history of Massachusetts, 
when we contemplate its growth and development from 
the humble beginning at Plymouth, when we glance at the 
events which are recorded in its annals and the names of 
the men whose careers have enriched them, the mental eye 
rests first upon the example of the Pilgrim Fathers, tow- 
ering above all other examples, and shedding a golden 
light whose radiance illumines the Commonwealth and 
cheers the hearts of all lovers of liberty everywhere. 

The monument we dedicate is not needed to perpetuate 
the fame of the Pilgrims. That is as safe from the waves of 
oblivion as is Plvmouth Rock from the billows of the sea : 
more permanent than any granite shaft can be. The function 
of this memorial is rather to prove the filial reverence of 
the descendants for the virtues of their ancestors, and to 
keep their memory fresh in the minds of men for their 
emulation and guidance. Monuments serve as admoni- 
tions for the present as well as reminders of the past. Built 
of durable material and resting on solid foundations, they 
are emblems of the enduring nature and effect of noble ac- 
tions, and, pointing upwards, they symbolize the elevating 
influence of such actions upon the mind and heart. The 
soldiers' monument upon the village green, while it tells 
of the loyalty and spirit of self-sacrifice of the nation's 
heroes, fulfils but a part of its mission if it does not also 
generate kindred sentiments in the breast of the beholder. 
In like manner instructive and inspiring shall this memq- 
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rial be to those who to-day, or in the days to come, make 
their pilgrimages to Plymouth to view the historic spot 
where New England began and about which cluster its 
most hallowed associations. It will revive their recollec- 
tions of the story of the Pilgrims. It is an old, old story. 
It is read in childhood. It is re-read with interest in matu- 
rity and age. Historians have many times narrated it ; 
orators have made it the frequent theme of their eloquence ; 
artists have illustrated it ; poets have embalmed it in song. 
Familiar as the narrative is, our attention cannot too often 
be directed to it. It should not be suffered to remain 
stored away in the silent chambers of forgetfulness, cov- 
ered with the dust of years. It should be brought forth 
and looked at perennially. And by repeatedly con- 
templating it we shall learn its many lessons and feel the 
thrill of its grand inspiration. 

The sterling qualities for which the Pilgrims were dis- 
tinguished were not unalloyed by defects. They were 
human beings, and hence were not exempt from human 
frailties. But whatever earthly faults they had were over- 
balanced by their heavenly virtues. It may be said of 
them, as Longfellow says of the Acadians, that they were 

" Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkened hy shadows of earth but reflecting an image of heaven." 

We venerate them as the apostles, not only of spiritual, 
but of civil liberty. Their democratic ideas were man- 
ifested in the frame of government which they established 
at Plymouth. It was the purest type of democracy. A 
Governor was chosen by general suffrage, his power being 
always subordinate to the will of the people. For more 
than eighteen years their Legislature was composed of the 
whole body of the adult male inhabitants of the colony. 
That was the golden age for the man ambitious for legis- 
lative honors. If he had attained to his majority in years, 
a majority of votes was unnecessary, but the doors of the 
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General Court swung open to him without caucus prelim- 
inaries or electioneering devices. The work of the 
''Third House," had such an institution then existed, 
must have been left to the women and children. The leg- 
islation of the period, crude and quaint and impracticable 
as much of it now appears, furnished the germ from which 
has grown the legislation of the Commonwealth. We 
have outgrown the necessity of many of their enactments. 
For instance, in 1G32 a law was enacted providing that, 
if any one should be elected to the office of Governor, and 
should not accept, he might be ''amerced in £20 sterling 
fine." We do not need any law of that kind now. It is 
not to be apprehended that a draft will ever be required 
to secure recruits for the official service of the State in 
any of its departments. 

The statute cited is significant of the true conception of 
public office entertained by the Pilgrims. They regarded 
it purely as a post of duty. They considered it, like the 
position of the soldier in the army, or the juror in the 
court, as a positi >n of service, rather than of emolument, 
as a place which the citizen was obliged to hold, if called 
upon, in order to render what was due from him to the 
public. They did not view it as a reward to be given for 
personal exertions made, or pecuniary expenditures incur- 
red for any cause or any man. They did not treat it as a 
bauble to be bought for the gratification of personal or 
family pride, as one would buy an elegant estate or fine 
furniture or articles of ornament. The system of political 
feudalism, by which offices are allotted to their retainers 
by party chiefs, to whom continued fealty is a condition 
of official tenure, was unknown in Plymouth. The polit- 
ical Hessian, who is ready to serve in the ranks of what- 
ever aspirant will pay the most for his services, would 
have found his occupation gone. The political blackmailer, 
who should have threatened to use his influence against a 
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public man unless retained in his interest, would have be- 
come exceedingly tired before accomplishing his designs. 
From all noxious weeds of this description the Plymouth 
garden was fortunately free, and for the enjoyment of 
that freedom everywhere to-day all patriots should ever 
pray. 

At the celebration of the commencement of the now 
completed work, held thirty years ago, the oration was 
delivered by the then Governor of the State, Gen. Banks. 
It was in the highest degree fitting tliat, as Plymouth Rock 
was the corner-stone of the Commonwealth, the corner- 
stone of the monument should be laid with ceremonies in 
which the Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth took a 
leading part. Massachusetts was theu, as ever before and 
since, in practical accord with principles of liberty of 
which the Pilgrims were the early expounders. The same 
could not then be truly said of the nation at large. It 
was well, therefore, that the progress of the work should 
be stayed until those principles should everywhere be in- 
corporated into the laws of the land. That grand result 
has since been reached. Fulfilled have become the pro- 
phetic words of the Pilgrim Governor wJio said: '"As 
one small caudle may light a thousand, so the light kin- 
dled here may in some sort shine even to the whole na- 
tion.*' The Pilgrim light of liberty has at length irradiated 
every nook and corner of the land. Freedom now is na- 
tional. Its blessings are not confined to any State, or any 
section, or denied to any race. It is the birthright of all 
who dwell on American soil.. The whole country can 
therefore now consistently join in dedicating this national 
memorial to the pioneers in the cause of civil liberty. It 
is happily typical of this fact, showing that this occasion 
is one not simply of state, but of national interest, that 
the leading address to-day is delivered, not by a citizen of 
Massachusetts, but by a distinguished orator of another 
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State, to whom I am delighted to extend an official wel- 
come to the Commonwealth, and whose personal presence 
and participation in these proceedings is not only most 
acceptable and agreeable to us, but is also a symbol of 
that union of sentiment which now prevails among all the 
people of the nation, regardless of state lines, in honor- 
ing the memories of all men, who in the remote or the 
recent past have been the champions of liberty and the 
rights of man. 

The President : '' Ladies and gentlemen, let no man de- 
part from this teut who can remain in it. Let not the rain 
of the morning deprive us of a single one of the delicacies 
on our bill of fare, and don't attribute the misfortune of 
the morning to the fact that this society has a cold water 
President. I am glad to avinounce that, through the 
courtesy of the President of the Old Colony Road, who 
is here, an extra train will leave at 7 o'clock. But there 
is a train which leaves at 6, and I am requested by the 
G rand Master of the Masonic Order to say that it is nec- 
essary that he should now retire, and that those who pro- 
pose to go with him as members of that order should retire 
at this time also. I am sorry that anybody should go, for 
the splendid song which Mrs. Hemans wrote, '' The Break- 
ing Waves Dashed High," and which has become a house- 
hold word in New England, is now to be sung by the mag- 
nificent voice of Myron W. Whitney." 

Mr. Whitney then sang the beautiful song in a man- 
ner which excited universal admiration and elicited loud 
applause. 

The President: ''It would be an utter waste of words 
to introduce to an audience in this Commonwealth her 
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junior member in the Senate of the United States. Every- 
body knows that no man ever more worthily filled that 
place. You have heard a great deal about the Plymouth 
Pilgrim. I now present to you the best type of the Mass- 
achusetts Puritan, Senator Hoar." 

SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 

Two things make it hard to speak of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. Who speaks of them here is to speak of men 
and events, to his auditors the most interesting and im- 
portapt in American history. And, in speaking of them, 
he is to come after men. who, in the opinion of his audi- 
tors, have, of all Americans, reached the high water mark 
of excellence in human speech. I do not know how it 
may seem to others, but to me, with a few brilliant excep- 
tions, there is no more dreary reading, either in our own 
or other languages, than the speeches which have come 
down to us of men who were famous orators in their day. 
Pitt said he would rather recover a speech of Bolingbroke 
than a lost decade of Livy . But it may be doubted whether 
the speeches of Bolingbroke have not perished of their 
own worthlessness. We might find in them purity of dic- 
tion and the graces of style. We should search them in 
vain for motives to virtue, for stimulants to any lofty pa- 
triotism, or for lessons in any lofty philosophy. There 
are a few rare instances where the passion that burned in 
the breasts of a people on great occasions in their history 
has found adequate utterance from the lips of their ora- 
tors. But, in general, if our youth would find in English 
or in classical literature the great examples of eloquence 
which mankind have preserved and kept fresh, they must 
seek them in poetry and not in oratory. They must seek 
them and they will find them in the great scenes of Shake- 
speare, in Milton's report of the debates in his dread and 
awful Senate, in the speeches of the Grecian chieftains in 
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Homer, and where Priam turns aside Archilles' wrath, in 
^sehylus, where he sums up the contrast between Hel- 
lenic freedom and Asiatic barbarism in 

" One trump's peal that set all Greeks aflame/' 

above all, in the Hebrew scriptures. 

Yet, so long as the race of the Pilgrims endures, it will 
delight to read that great and noble story as it has been 
told at Plymouth by two New England orators. From the 
genius of those consummate masters of human speech, 
Daniel Webster and PMward Everett, there has poured 
over the great scene that was enacted here, and over the 
actors, over bay and beach and rock, a light tliat never 
was on other sea or land. They have made it real and 
present, as if it happened yesterday, and will make it real 
and present until time shall be no more. 

It is seventy years, save one, since Daniel Webster de- 
livered here the address which John Adams said left Burke 
no longer entitled to the praise, — the foremost orator of 
modern times. No man had ever more profoundly studied 
what it is that makes the greatness of nations. He 
pointed out the great principles on which the Pilgrim 
Fathers laid the deep foundations of American Society 
and government, as the geologist distinguishes the strata 
which form the framework of the globe. One of his hear- 
ers said of him '' that he seemed as if he were like the 
mount that might not be touched and that burned with 
fire." 

It was but four years after, that Edward Everett, then 
in the prime and splendor of his matchless youth, told the 
story anew. Under the spell of the great magician, his 
auditors again made the stormy passage of the Atlantic 
in the Mayflower and again landed on the desolate beach. 
Unless the genius of Greece shall come back to earth, the 
voyage and landing of the Pilgrims will never be painted 
again as they were painted by him. Until another Burke 
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shall unfold the philosophy of history, we shall accept the 
full lesson of the foundation of New England and of the 
great ties that bind us to our ancestry and our posterity 
as that lesson came to us from the lips of Webster. 

In coming here to honor the Pilgrim Fathers, we do not 
come to honor men whose virtues perished with them. 
The generations of whom it can truly be said that their 
descendants are degenerate are the failures of history. 
Tlie glory of men who lay the foundation of States is that 
the States they build endure upon their foundations. The 
glory of the founder is the finished building. The glory 
of the patriot is the country he has saved. The glory of 
the ancestor is his posterity. Children's children are the 
crown of old men. The history of New England to this 
hour, so far as it has been directed by the descendants of 
the men who founded it, has been the result and outgrowth 
of Puritanism as applied to the^ changing circumstances 
which the centuries have brought with them. 

Puritanism is something far more than a capacity to en- 
counter and endure the hardships of life. It is something 
far more than an austere and Spartan disdain of pleasure, 
or luxury, or mirth. That would be a most imperfect and 
one-sided character which should shine only in storm and 
persecution and adversity, and have no blossom of grace 
when God, in His kindness, leads it through green pas- 
tures and by still waters. The wisdom of Puritanism is a 
wisdom that can dwell alone in a forest. It is also a wis- 
dom that can live with children round its knees, and 

** Temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood." 

Puritanism is not a particular form of religious faith. 
The five points of Calvinism are as consistent with a despot- 
ism as with a republic, if the despot happen to be a Cal- 
vinist himself. It must be admitted that they have a 
mighty tendency to work the overthrow of a despot that 
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is not. We shall never understand the Puritanism of New 
England unless we find a definition which will include 
Mark Hopkins and Charles Sumner and John G. Whit- 
tier, as well as Jonathan Edwards and John Winthrop and 
Sam. Adams. 

The religious faiths of mankind, so far as they can be 
expressed by the formula of creeds, change as the flow- 
ers change with the seasons or the degrees of latitude. 
Yet there is that in all of them which is eternal as the 
heavens, and shall endure when the heavens pass away as 
a scroll. But Puritanism, whatever else may belong to 
it, involves three essential things: 

First — Obedience to the voice of conscience in the soul, 
as the voice of God. 

Second — The demand that this obedience shall be the 
rule of conduct for States as well as individuals. 

Third — Reverence for 1;he individual soul of each indi- 
vidual man, as entitled to an equal share in the govern- 
ment of the State, and its right to commune with its 
maker in its own way, without the interference of any 
other human authority whatever. 

Faith, law, freedom. These three principles are the 
essence of New England Puritanism. From this root has 
grown what we call New England. 

They have made this bleak and desolate wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. We do not often reflect how much 
of the glory and the beauty of the landscape is put into it 
from the soul of man. This is true of New England as of 
few other spots on earth. I do not now speak merely or 
chiefly of the charm which is spread over the face of the 
earth by the imagination of man. I do not speak of the 
glamour of historic or poetic association, the ''Vis admo- 
nitionis quae inest in locis," of which Dr. Johnson said: 
" That man is little to he envied whose patriotism would 
not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
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would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona." No 
corner of the earth is richer in such associations than ours. 
But I speak of the physical change wrought in the face of 
nature by the hand of man. I speak of the bay, desolate, 
or with only the canoe of the Indian skimming its shore, 
as contrasted with the bay dotted with sails and swarming 
with steamships. I speak of the contrast between the 
unbroken forest or the unbroken plain, and the same 
scene covered with fertile farms and happy homesteads. 
Think of Massachusetts as she was when the Pilgrims 
landed, but as she is with her near thirty fair cities and 
her hundreds of populous towns, filled with the homes of 
her workmen, from among which rise to heaven the hum 
of the factory, the cheerful voices of gathering school 
children, the tones of the church bells heard beyond the 
stars. Think of the villas and gardens that surround the 
fair bay of Newport. Think of the sweet fields of Con- 
necticut, once trodden by the footsteps of Uncas, after- 
ward by those of the men who gave us the most marvel- 
lous part of the mechanism of our national constitution. 
Think of Vermont, that Arcadia on earth, her hills green 
and fertile to their summits, under the culture of her chil- 
dren who draw in the love of liberty with their mother's 
milk. Think of Maine, daughter of Massachusetts, in 
her brief Summer, opening the blue eyes of her thousand 
lakes, beautiful in her far northern clime with a beauty 
beyond that which the genius of Virgil spread over his 
own Italy. 

" On many a hill the happy homesteads stand, 
The living lakes through many a vale expand ; 
Cool glens are there, and shadowy caves divine, 
Deep sleep, and far off voices of the kine; 
From moor to moor the exulting wild deer stray, 
The strenuous youth are strong and sound as they. 
One reverence still the untainted race inspires, 
Their country first, and after her their sires.'' 
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It was my fortune, sir, a few weeks ago, for the first 
time in my life, to enjoy an opportunity to see that 
marvellous region, the territory ♦rest of the Mississippi 
and the Pacific coast. I saw the grandeur and beauty of 
prairie and plain, of lake and ocean, of mountain and 
river. I saw the forest which, it is said, had gained 
their mighty growth when the cedars of Lebanon were in 
the seed. I saw Shasta and Hood and Tacoma lift their 
imperial foreheads to the sun, crowned with eternal 
snows. I saw the vast expanse of Puget Sound, and 
that Golden gate, from which, in the near future, com- 
merce and empire are to go out to command the pathways 
of the Pacific and the vast spaces of the East. I saw 
the wonderful fields of Washington, where, as Douglas 
Jerrold said of Australia, ''if vou tickle the earth with 
a hoe, she laughs with a harvest," and where, in a 
latitude north of our own, the cotton ripens and Southern 
fruits mature. I came home with a new pride that I am 
an American, and that these things are part of my coun- 
try, are yours and mine. But my eyes have looked on no 
fairer vision than when, on a Sunday morning, I looked 
out of the car window, on my way home, on the fields 
north of Concord, New Hampshire, and the valley of the 
Merrimac had put its June glory on, and wore those tints 
with which nature in New England touches and colors 
grass and leaf and tree and stream and pool, with an ex- 
quisite beauty which she uses nowhere else on the face of 
the earth. 

Ah, my friends, there is no loveliness like that of the 
blossom of the vine whose root is by the Rock of Ply- 
mouth. 

Law and faith and freedom. What children have been 
born to them here in every generation for these two hun- 
dred and seventy years that have been rocked in this New 
England cradle ! 
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The men who subdued the forests ; the men of the 
French and Indian wars ; the men of Louisburgand Quebec, 
and Martinique and the Havana ; the statesmen and sol- 
diers of the revolution ; the sailors of the great sea fights 
from 1812 to 1815 ; the youth of 1861, our beautiful and 
brave, who gave their lives that the country might live ; 
Webster, who first taught America her own greatness, and 
whose great argument was behind every bayonet, and was 
carried home with every cannon shot in the war that saved 
the Union ; Adams, who, in the cause of liberty, breasted 
the stormy waves of the House of Representatives at 
eighty-three ; Channing, the Apostle of the dignity of 
manhood ; Longfellow, who sits at every American fire- 
side, a beloved and perpetual guest ; Emerson, helper of 
those who would live by the spirit, the grave, sweet ac- 
cents of whose voice seem on the morning wind still float- 
ing, and to the willing mind still whispering ; Sumner, of 
the white soul, whose blood shed in the Senate Chamber 
was the baptismal water of our newer liberty. As I name 
these names at Plymouth, I seem to hear a strain of lofty 
music from the northward. Is it the voice of New Eng- 
land, the voice of pilgrim, and saint, and martyr, and 
sage, and hero ; of mountain, and forest, and lake, and 
stream ; of church, and school, and farm, and homestead 
— " of all her voices, one?" Or is it all the Muses at 
once, singing in the aged ear of their beloved Whittier? 

In thirty years the people of Plymouth will be getting 
ready to celebrate their third centennial. My eyes, I sup- 
pose, will not see it. But the eyes of many who 
are here will see it. It will be no cycle of Cathay that 
they will celebrate. It will be no fifty years of Europe. 
It will be no cycle of Europe. It will be three centuries 
of America. It will be three centuries, which are still but 
the early childhood of the life of that nation born at Ply- 
mouth, which shall abide so long as God shall give faith, 
law and freedom to endure among men. 
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The President — " I have received the following tele- 
gram 



i> 



Olympia, Washington Territory, ) 

August 1st, 1889. \ 

Hon, John I), Long^ President^ care of W. T, Davis: 

The Constitutional Convention of Washington extends 
warmest congratulations upon the completion of your en- 
terprise. 

John P. Hoyt, President. 

^'I have also received resolutions sent by the Patriotic 
Order of the Sons of America and by the National Amer- 
ican party. General Banks who has been referred to, has 
sent me the following note. He has been in town during 
the day, but unable to be with us at this sitting. The 
note has such a sweet pathos that I will read it to you" : 

Waltham, July 30, 1889. 
My Dear Governor : 

I shall be at Plymouth to assist in the celebration of the 
great anniversary, but not for speaking ! I have done my 
share of that. It will be inconvenient to leave home, but 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of lending a helping 
hand to the proper recognition of the great day that first 
saw the Pilgrims in their true character on Massachusetts 
soil. Very truly yours, 

N. P. Banks. 
Hon, John D, Long, Hingham. 

The President — "We have heard from the Senate of 
the United States. It is time that we should hear from 
that other interesting body called the House of Represen- 
tatives. It is a body into which a good many people who 
have never been members want to go, and out of which 
some very intelligent and first-class men who have been 
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want to get. To speak for it I shall present to you one 
of the very brightest members of that well known debat- 
ing society. He will repeat to you a few pages of that 
volume to which Senator Hoar has referred, the Congres- 
sional Record. I present to you Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. * ' 

SPEECH OF HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 

Of the many misstatements in regard to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, none, perhaps, is so misleading as that which 
alleges that they came, ''not as the conquerors come." 
Whatever else they were, or were not, the Prlgrim Fathers 
were pre-eminently conquerors. They were, it is true, 
few and feeble, but they were the forerunners of a mighty 
host. The little handfutl of God-fearing men who landed 
here on that December day, ever sacred now to the mem- 
ory of great deeds, and that other band of adventurous 
Englishmen who built their cabins in Virginia, were the 
heads of two great columns which came for the conquest of 
the American continent. It was a career of conquest 
from the beginning. They conquered the savages, they 
drove back the French, they threw off the control of their 
mother country, they swept France from the mouth of the 
Mississippi and Spain from the Floridas ; they wrested 
from Mexico the great State of Texas, and took the land 
of the golden gate into their keeping. Then through all 
these intermittent battles with men, both savage and civ- 
ilized, there has been a steady and unbroken struggle with 
the forces of nature, which has resulted in bringing the 
whole of this great domain within the control and use of 
civilized man. History records no conquest vaster than 
this, and it is the great prototype of all the conquests of 
the English speaking race, which now surround the world 
and stretch from pole to pole. 

In the presence of such achievements we may 
well ask what it is that distinguishes these con<» 
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querors from the conquering races of other times. 
If you will turn to the *' Beginnings of New England," 
just published by one of the most brilliant of American 
historians, Mr. John Fiske, you can find set forth what I 
conceive to he the true answer. The conquests of the 
early eastern empires were mere subjugations ; the con- 
quered people simply became the slaves of the conqueror ; 
they never became a part of the nation which had taken 
possession of them. The empires thus constructed fell to 
pieces as rapidly as they had been made, for there was no 
binding force in any of them. Then came the great em- 
pire of Rome, and here was developed a new principle. 
In addition to subjugation, we find incorporation. The 
regions conquered by Rome were not merely subjugated, 
they were incorporated in the enlpire ; and, thanks to this 
profound policy, that empire endured for centuries. 

But something still was lacking, something which should 
be always vital and should never wither. That something 
was the principle of representation. To subjugation and 
incorporation representation in government was added by 
that great conquering race which has built up common- 
wealths all over the globe— the English-speaking people. 
This principle which they brought with them to this con- 
tinent was planted here by the Pilgrim Fathers, as it was 
planted in Virginia by the London adventurers, and spread- 
ing from those points it has reached a wider extension and a 
greater influence in the United States than in any other 
country in the world. I n town and country,in state and nation, 
we find the great principle of government by representa- 
tion in full operation. How well it has worked is demon- 
strated by a century of marvellous success under the con- 
stitution of the United States and by the forty-two stars 
in the flag that floats above us. 

We ought, however, to find the fundamental principle 
of representation exemplified in its highest and most per- 
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feet form in the great natioDal council, for there, in the 
lower House, richly endowed by the great constitution, are 
directly represented the will and sovereignty of the sixty 
or seventy million people of the United States. By the 
constitution the representatives of the people were to have 
the sole right of originating bills to raise revenue, and it 
was in behalf of the House of Representatives that Wash- 
ington uttered the ouiy words spoken by him from the 
floor during the sitting of the convention of '87. The 
House of Representatives was intended by the framers of 
the constitution to be the body which should initiate great 
policies and exercise the greatest influence in legislation, 
for its functions were purely legislative and the public 
purse was confided to its keeping. Yet the great assem- 
bly thus gifted by the constitution, strong by its nature, 
and as the direct embodiment of the representative prin- 
ciple, has declined, instead of rising in influence and force. 
By its own mistakes, it has allowed its great powers to 
slip through its fingers, and to pass into the keeping of 
the Senate, endowed already with the peculiar executive 
powers conferred upon it by the constitution. The House 
of Representatives, from one cause and another, certainly 
from entirely false theories of government, has tied itself 
up by a network of rules of its own making until it is re- 
duced to simple inaction. The majority has ceased to 
rule and the minority is unable to govern. Great meas- 
ures demanded by three quarters of the people, without 
regard to party, and favored by three quarters of the 
House, come up only to be strangled, and the acme of 
absurdity is reached when a representative and legislative 
body lies under a rule which forbids it to add to an ap- 
propriation, but only allows it to decrease one. There 
never was a greater travesty of representative govern- 
ment, of popular government and of government by the 
majority, than is presented by the American House of Rep- 
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resentatives under its own rules and customs as they exist 
to-day. At the same time, the powers which they have 
taken from themselves under some idea that they cannot 
be safely trusted with them have been assumed by others. 
What the House laid down the Senate has taken up, and 
it is to the Senate, intended originally from a legislative 
point of view to serve as a check and a balance on the 
House, that the people now look for any real legislative 
action, while the House serves for little more than to keep 
the Senate from doing what the House ought to do itself 
and what the nation demands. 

In addition to this the House has been crippled by the 
mass of things thrown upon it with which it should 
not be called upon to deal. It should not be made a 
court of claims or a pension office. Least of all, should 
it be made a machine for the distribution of offices, for of 
all the evils which beset public life, and which destroy the 
usefulness of parties and of public men, the greatest be- 
yond all doubt is the evil of patronage. It is utterly un- 
American ; it is wrong in theory ; it is vicious in practice, 
and it should be done away with entirely as unwortliy of 
American intelligence, and fit only for the monarchies 
from which it is inherited. 

The body which ought to represent to-day in finest flower 
the great principle of representation does not hold the 
position nor have the opportunities which belong to it. 
The National House of Representatives of the United 
States does not embody properly the great principle of 
representation planted on these shores more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago by the men who landed on yonder 
Rock. I say to you, and I wish that my voice could reach 
every thoughtful American in the land : Restore your 
House of Representatives to the position which it ought 
to occupy. I know that the evil and the power of cure are 
in the keeping of the House itself, but without the mighty 
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force of public opinion all effort in this direction is pow- 
erless. There is, however, one voice which never threat- 
ens in vain, and which no Congress will disobey. Let the 
voice of the people command that the House fulfil the pur- 
poses for which it exists and that command will be exe- 
cuted. Let us then tear off the swaddling bands which 
are paralyzing the Congress of the United States. Let 
us throw off the burden which should never have been 
placed upon it. Let us root out the evils of patronage 
which infest the public life of the United States. Let us 
do these things that the House of Representatives may 
become again the representative of the people, able to do 
the people's work, able to deal with the questions which 
affect the people and able to cairy out the will of the ma- 
jority of the people, whatever that may be. Restore it 
again to the position that should be occupied by a great 
representative body which on this continent traces its high 
descent from Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. 

The President — *' I am sure that the Puritans of Salem 
have some message for us — the Pilgrims of Plymouth. A 
couple of centuries ago they would have sent their com- 
pliments by a witch riding on a broomstick across tlie bay. 
To-day they send them by a valiant soldier, who, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, was one of the bravest of the brave 
in that heroic struggle, the result of which was the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of the cc»untry which the Pilgrims 
founded — Gen. Cogswell, of Salem." 

SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM COGSWELL. 

Gov. Long knows that this is a great surprise to me. 
Not so much that 1 should be asked to speak, as that the 
Pilgrim should take so kindly to the Puritan to-day. And 
I acknowledge the kindness thereof. And as I am bid- 
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den to speak by one whose silver spoons even the burglar 
respects, 1 surely must obey the mandates of his silver 
tongue. I am not a Pilgrim, though I am a stranger, and 
I can tarry not a great while. I have great respect, how- 
ever, for the Pilgrim — he showed the Puritan how to do it, 
and the Puritan came and did it. 1 like his grit, his self- 
reliance, his religious independence and his heap of worldly 
wisdom. He trusted to the Lord and the Mayflower to 
briui^ him safely to these shores, but when it came to meet- 
ing the Indian, 1 notice he took Myles Standish with him. 
Less circumspect and methodical than the Puritan, he 
came without royal charter or recognition. I fancy he 
didn't want any, for he was a law unto himself. He stood 
shivering on this bleak December coast, but was not home- 
sick for an hour — he had come to stay. He brought with 
him pluck, a religion of his own, statesmanship, diplom- 
acy, Myles Standish and democracy. From the cabin of 
his little vessel he flung his declaration of independence 
on to a continent, and waded ashore to back it up — and 
the grim, relentless Puritan followed after and ''hauled 
taut and made fast." He was the herald proclaiming the 
civilization which was to conquer a new world and modify 
the old one, and the Purittin came along with the civiliza- 
tion and the conquest. He was more daring and reckless 
than the Puritan, and 1 guess he was better natured. He 
didn't put ropes around the necks of the witches, but 
across their backs. Bold, fearless, ujrvy, he made his 
lodgment in the wilderness, nailed his flag to the mast, 
and it has remained there ever since. In religion he was 
a "'come-outer," while the Puritan stuck to the established 
church, though he rebelled against the ''establishment," 
and refused to conform. He didn't to any considerable 
extent, increase his numbers nor extend his limits, but his 
example insured all that has followed since. He stopped 
right here, and the slow and solemn, but sturdy and un- 
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yielding Puritan marched in from Massachusetts bay and 
peopled the colony which owed to the Pilgrim its grand 
beginning. Both feared God and served him, and neither 
thought much of man. Their convictions carried them 
through, as convictions always will, and their principles 
never loitered in the market place. Austere in their re- 
ligion as was their climate, and severe in their private and 
public conduct, they were never cheap nor vulgar. And 
their descendants can never tread too often in their deep, 
sunken footsteps of unimpeachable integrity and solemn 
sense of duty to be performed. 

The President : " I said you would have something 
worth waiting for. 

While we are in the congressional line, I think we ought 
to have a word from the Pilgrim whom we now have from 
the Second District in the National House of Representa- 
tives. I want to say to him if he wants to make himself 
perfectly solid in the hearts of, and the votes of the self- 
sacrificing and disinterested Pilgrims of the Second Dis- 
trict, he must pledge himself to secure an appropriation 
for the improvement of every harbor in the district, for a 
national monument on every hill, for a public building in 
every town, and for a pension for every descendant of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. That is a good deal to undertake, but 
the man whom I am going to introduce to you would un- 
dertake that and a good deal more, and he would put 
it through, beside. I present to you Hon. E. A. Morse, 
representative from this district in Congress." 
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SPEECH OF HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE. 
Mr, President^ Ladies and Oentlemen: 

I consider it a great honor to be invited to say a few 
words upon tliis interesting occasion, and so far as I 
have the honor to represent the people as a member of 
the Fifty-first Congress of tlie United States, I join my 
associates, and bring you the salutations of the State 
and the nation. 

The men and women in whose honor the people of 
these United States hive built this monument need no 
words of eulogium from me. Surely I cannot hope to 
say aught in the moments allotted to me that would add 
to their glory or brighten their fame. * We read in 
ancient history of Troy, Persepolis and Palmyra, mighty 
cities once trodden by the tramp of millions. It is not 
known to-day where they stood. We read of Thebes, 
with her hundred gates of brass and her temple of the 
Sun, who boasted she was an eternal city and would 
never perish ; but her hundred gates of brass and her 
temple of the Sun have long since crumbled, and 
her crowded streets long, long ages jigo were 'silent in 
death. We read of Rome, the mistress of the world, 
and of Athens, which are but the dust and ashes of what 
they were. Ages hence, should the great cities of this 
land, Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, be numbered with those ancient cities, and it be 
doubted, as of some of them, where they stood, yet will 
live on and grow brighter by the lapse of time the name 
and memory of the passengers on the Mayflower, the 
men and women who brought to this wilderness "a 
church without a Bishop and a State without a King.** 

The poet has said, "Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko 
fell,*' but tyranny shrieked when the compact in the 
cabin of the Mayflower was signed. Do you know what 
Cape Cod was made for? The hymn says : 
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"God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps on the sea 

And rides upon the storm." 

Where else upon this rock-bound and unknown coast 
could the vessel have moored in safety during those 
weeks they were exploring the country for a place to 
locate? Do yon know I believe God Almighty made that 
arm of sand running into the sea (which geologists do 
not understand), called Cape Cod, to protect the May- 
flower, the germ of a republic of sixty millions of people, 
that Gladstone predicts will reach five hundred millions 
in the next century. 

I was thinking of the men and women, sleeping in 
unknown graves on "Burial Hill,'* who died during that 
first awful winter. They were from homes of culture 
and refinement. No wonder they succumbed to such 
exposure. For two hundred and seventy years the 
waters of Massachusetts Bay have washed the shores of 
"Burial Hill" and sung a lullaby to the unknown sleepers 
there. The howling winds of winter and the gentle 
zephyrs of summer have for two and one-half centuries 
sung their only requiem ; and though they were buried 
unknelled, unshrouded and uncoflSned, and their graves 
will be unknown until the resurrection morning, their 
memory and the sacrifices they made will live when 
yonder granite pile has crumbled, when the canvas has 
faded and the bronze has turned to dust, and we may 
wtll pause to-day and let fall a tear o'er their memory. 
The poet has said : 

" Not as the flying come 

In silence and in fear. 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer." 

Surely those men and women in whose honor you have 
piled this monument knew no fear but the fear of God, 
and realizing that they were pilgrims and strangers here. 
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they looked to another eoantry and sought ^^ a city whose 
bnilder and maker was God." 

Those men and women made those sacrifices for liberty 
of conscience, and not for wealth, or honor, or fame ; bat 
they builded better than they knew, and though they 
sought it not, yet, 

** On Fame's eternal camping groond 

Their silent tents are spread. 
And glory guards with solemn roond 

The bivouac of the dead/' 

But why should we celebrate this day, ^^ What mean ye 
by these stones?" Why should the sons and daughters 
of Plymouth from every section, from every clime, from 
over the sea, return to their native town, to the home of 
their fathers ? I remember to have read the reply of an 
Indian Chief, a copper-colored son of the forest, to the 
demand of a United States Commissioner that he and his 
people should leave their lands and remove to a distant 
reservation. The red man plead in pathetic tones that in 
this valley his tribe had lived for centuries ; here they had 
held communion with the Great Spirit; they heard His 
voice in the thunder and in the rushing water ; they saw 
His tears in the rain drops, and in this valley the bones 
of his fathers were buried. You can, at least, plead that 
here the bones of your fathers were buried. It is said 
that the sailors of Columbus on approaching this shore 
across a trackless and unknown ocean detected strange, 
spicy and sweet odors in the air ; they were still prisonwrs 
in their little ships, nothing but the boundless ocean in 
sight, shoreless and trackless, but they knew the land 
was near. The unknown ocean of the future and eternity 
stretches out before us to-day, but in the reminiscences of 
the past we to-day recall the forms and faces of loved 
ones gone on before, and joyous anticipations of a 
heavenly reunion are wafted to us from the better land. 
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Unseen hands are beckoning us to a higher, nobler, 
grander manhood and womanhood. 

The country is environed with perils. Grave problems 
confront us as a State and nation now. The desponding 
patriot has been wont to obey the words of Webster, and 
turn his eyes to Bunker Hill. The future desponding 
patriot may turn his eyes to yonder giant figure of Faith 
and w^atch the first glimmerings of the morning sun on its 
colossal face, and its latest flickerings at nightfall, and 
the hand pointing toward heaven will assure him that we 
shall have somehow a safe deliverance from the dangers 
that environ us, and that our father's God is still our 
God. The father of Hannibal brought his son into the 
presence of the Carthagenian army, and there on his 
bended knee taught him to swear eternal hatred to the 
Romans. Let us bring our sons and daughters to this 
monument, and teach them everlasting love of liberty, of 
our free schools, with the Bible in them, as our fathers 
made them, and everlasting hatred of tyrants and 
oligarchies, either civil or ecclesiastical, for, as "Jesus 
died to make men holy," the pilgrims lived and died to 
make men free. 

The President : "I gee one other Congressional fledg- 
ling, but full fledged, as you will find, in the art of after- 
dinner speaking, so apf and so charming always in his 
discourse that even Brother Breckinridge will have to look 
to his laurels in the next Congress. I present to you the 
Hon. Fred T. Greenhalge, of Lowell.*' 

SPEECH OF HON. F. T. GREENHALGE. 

Mr. Chairman^ Ladies and Gentlemen : I have made it 
a rule of my life never to accept as acquaintances any but 
lineal descendants of the passengers of the Mayflower. 
But this rule is not like Mr. McAllister's. If exclusive- 
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iiess was the object, the results are at once meagre and 
multitudinous. The number of my acquaintances is not 
limited to four hundred — nor to four hundred thousand. 
The lineal descendants of the Pilgrims are as numerous 
as the army of Xerxes, and much more prosperous. And 
every ship that comes across the Atlantic brings us fresh 
claimants. Perhaps there is a serious aspect to this jest 
— as the Roman patriot played the fool to conceal his 
serious purpose, perhaps here a solemn truth conceals 
itself under the jester's mask. Is it not a glorious 
paradox when freemen everywhere — even those bom 
under other skies than this — assert that they have the 
Pilgrims for their fathers? that the Pilgrim Fathers are 
indeed the fathers of the freemen of the world? The 
child of to-day is ''the heir of all the ages.*' Tell me 
if among the treasures of his heritage the age of 
Myles Standish is not as rich a legacy as the age of 
Leonidas or the age of the Gracchi ? 

But we are told the Pilgrim Fathers erected a theocracy 
— narrow and rigid. Yet that theocracy, be it remem- 
bered, was a declaration of spiritual independence against 
a church which, in the hands of kings and prelates, had 
become a "petrific mace,*' smiting into stone the spiritual 
and civil liberties of Englishmen. They erected a theoc- 
racy, but, be it remembered again, the iron bands of that 
theocracy were but the setting which held and protected 
the priceless jewel of civil liberty. My friends, I am glad 
to see in what a degree the stern and lofty spirit of the 
Pilgrim pervades the celebration of to-day. Mark the 
manner in which the judgment of the world is challenged 
for the dead who live yet in our institutions. An impar- 
tial tribunal has been selected to pass judgment on the 
character and the work of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

"The harp that once through Tara's halls 
The soul of music shed!'* * 
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no longer hangs mute on Tara's walls ! No — it has to- 
day poured forth a flood of melody over the grave of the 
Pilgrim, stirring the soldier heart of Standish to a warm 
welcome of another true descendant ! 

And from whom is it that these grand words of wisdom 
and affection come that have lifted us, body and soul, 
above the plain of prejudice, whether of section or party "^ 
From one who comes to assure us that the bonds of friend- 
ship, of fraternity — between North and South — are 
stronger, because welded more closely in the fire of Ma- 
nassas and Antietam. And I know of no laud so remote 
as not to be better for these men of Plymouth, no foe so 
embittered as not to feel sensibly the benefits conferred 
on humanity by the lives of the Pilgrim fathers and the 
Pilgrim mothers and children. 

You have reared a monument. It is necessary to sat- 
isfy the craving for some material memorial. It is needed 
more by living men than the illustrious dead. Their mon- 
ument is an empire not of a continent, but of the hearts and 
minds of men. Seldom in the annals of history can be 
found an instance where it can so truly be said : 
" Si monumentum requiris Circumspice." 

And it is seldom, too, that so small a company have 
achieved so large results. The musket shot of Standish 
echoed at Concord ; it was reverberated in the roar of Get- 
tysburg. The prayer of Bradford in the lonely forest is 
taken up to-day at ten thousand altars. As streams of liv- 
ing water flowed from the rock when struck by the rod of 
Moses, so when the footsteps of the Pilgrims smote the 
rock of Plymouth streams of living water fertilized the 
world with liberty and law and all the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. 

They were a small company and of comparatively hum- 
ble station. But we realize to-day that they were the 
vanguard of as powerful a race as has trod the earth for 

lO 
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a thousand years. Their purposes were modest, yet in 
every step of their path westward they were led by the 
star of empire. Their worldly possessions were small, 
yet, in the largest sense, they carried with them the for- 
tunes of the universe — the dearest liopes of mankind. I 
will not say merely that forty-two great communities 
praise them by imitating them ; I say that we have sixty 
million free people, each of them a unit of self-govern- 
ment — therefore, sixty million republican Commonwealths, 
controlled by law, by temperance, inspired by religion 
moving on to higher civilization, form the abiding mon- 
ument of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

After the speech of Mr. Greenhalge, the exercises at 
tent closed at seven o'clock, having been enlivened, not 
only by the singing of " Breaking Waves Dashed High," 
to which reference has been made, but also by a musical 
selection, very acceptably rendered by the Temple 
Quartette Club of Boston. 

The numerous organizations, including those of Odd 
Fellows, Masons, the Grand Army and Fire Departments 
not present at the dinner in the tent, were entertained by 
the local organizations in their respective halls. 

On the departure of the seven o'clock train nearly all of 
the thousands of visitors arriving in the morning had gone, 
and without an accident, or an arrest for violation of law, 
the crowds which had filled the streets of the town had 
quietly dispersed. A few noted criminals from Boston 
and New York were recognized at once on their arrival by 
the efficient detectives and police, and either held in con- 
finement until the next day or sent to Boston by steam- 
boat or rail. The precautions taken by the Selectmen 
against the commission of crime proved thoroughly effec- 
tual. 
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The renewal of showers in the evening caused a post- 
ponement of the fireworks until the following evening, 
when their display, according to the programme announced 
in the notice of the executive committee, contained in the 
earlier part of this report, and the illumination of the mon- 
ument by means of the electric focus light, enlivened by a 
concert by the Plymouth Band, attracted the people of 
the town with their lingering guests to Monument Hill. 

The ball in the armory opened at half -past nine, and 
the unexceptionable arrangements made by the committee 
in charge proved amply sufficient to maSe it a most suc- 
cessful termination of an eventful and interesting day. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, attended by Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Dalton and Colonel Weil of the Governor's staff, 
honored it by their presence, and returned to Boston, on 
the midnight train. 

The decorations were in good taste, the music by the 
Germania Band was excellent, and the supper, furnished 
in Lyceum Hall, to which access was had through a 
covered and carpeted way, and whicb was open until the 
close of the ball, was abundant and good. In the early 
hours of the morning of the second of August the last 
strains of the music of the band announced the close of 
the Celebration of the completion of the National Monu- 
ment to the Pilgrims. 

Note. — On page 8 it is stated that Pilgrim Hall was designed by 
an architect named Parris. Alexander Parris, the architect referred 
to, was born in Halifax, Mass., in 1780, and died in 1852. He was 
apprenticed at an early age to a carpenter by the name of Bonney, of 
Pembroke. He designed St. Paul's Church and the Quincy Market, 
in Boston; the Marine Hospital, at Chelsea; the Arsenal buildings, 
at Watertown ; and as consulting engineer at the Charleston Navy 
Yard built the dry dock at that station. His portrait hangs in the 
rooms of the Bostonian Society, in Boston. 
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LETTERS. 



Executive Mansion, Washington, ) 

June 6th, 1889. j 

Hon, John 1), Long^ Plymouth^ Mass, : 

My Dear Governor: — 

The President directs me to acknowledge the 
receipt of your invitation, and to again express his thanks 
for the courtesy extended him. As I have before written 
you, the date is so far in the future that it is impossible 
to give a decisive answer now ; but would once more 
suggest that you should bring it to liis attention nearer 
the time, when, if at all possible, he might favorably 
consider the suggestion of coming. 

Very truly yours, 

E. N. Halford, Private Secretary. 

[The above letter was in reply to the invitation sent by the com- 
mitt/ee. Hon. John D. Long had anticipat>ed the invitation by 
writing a personal letter to the President advising him of its coming 
and urging him to accept it. It is the reply to this personal letter to 
which Mr. Halford refers. — Ed.] 



Executive Mansion, Washington, ) 

July 12th, 1889. j 

Hon, John D, Long, Boston, Mass, : 

My Dear Governor : — 

The President directs me to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 10th inst., and to thank you 
very kindly for the cordial manner in which you have 
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recalled to his mind the former invitation to be at 
Plymouth on the first of August proximo. He finds that 
the summer is slipping away, and by accepting an invita- 
tion now and then like this, it will be impossible for him 
to get a body of time together to enjoy that rest which 
seems to be imperative, before entering upon his fall 
work. It has been his intention to visit Mr. Blaine at 
Bar Harbor for a few days, but he had not expected to 
go so early as the date you mention. If he could 
arrange to combine the two it would solve a part of the 
difficulty. He will see what can be done, and let you 
know. Under the present circumstances he will not be 
able to give you now a definite answer. Be kind enough 
to again accept his thanks, and believe me. 

Very truly yours, 

E. N. Halford, Private Secretary. 



RniNECLiFF, N. Y., July 22d, 1889. 

James D, Thurher, Esquire^ Corresponding Secretary 
Pilgrim Society^ Plymouth^ Mass, : 

My Dear Sir: — 

I have delayed an acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the invitation with which I have been honored 
by the Pilgrim Society, hoping I might be able to avail 
myself of the proffered hospitality of the Society on 
the occasion of the Celebration of the completion of the 
National Monument at Plymouth on the 1st of August. 
I regret to find that it will be impossible for me to join 
with other direct descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers on 
so interesting an occasion. 

I am, dear sir. 

Very faithfully and truly yours, 

Levi P, Morton. 



ON, 1 
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Department of the Interior, Washington. 

June 11th, 1889. 

Dear Sir: — 

I have the honor to acknowledge the invitation of 
the Pilgrim Society to be present at the Celebration of the 
completion of the National Monument to the Pilgrims, at 
Plymouth, on August 1st next, and beg to say in reply 
that, if my official engagements permit, I shall take 
pleasure in attending and accepting your proffered 
hospitality. 

Yours truly, 

John W. Noble. 

Mr, James D, Thurher^ Cor, Secretary^ (fee, <fcc., 
Plymouth^ Mass, 



Navy Department, Washington, ) 

July 15th, 1889. [ 

Dear Sir: — 

I have the kind invitation of the Pilgrim Society 
to be present at the Celebration of the completion of the 
National Monument to the Pilgrims, and regret that on 
account of official engagements it will be impossible 
for me to attend. 

Very truly yours, 

B. F. Tracy. 

Mr, James D, Thurher^ Correspo7iding Secretary^ 
Plymouth y Mass, 



Spiegel Grove, Fremont, O., ) 

July 10, 1889. j 
Gentlemen : — 

I beg you to receive my thanks for an invitation 
to attend the Celebration of the completion of the Na- 
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tional Mod u me at to the Pilgrims at Plymouth, on the first 
of August next. 

I regret that I am unable to accept the hospitalities of 
the Pilgrim Society on that interesting occasion. 

Sincerely, 

Rutherford B. Hayes. 

John D, Long, Wm, T. Davis, Daniel E, Damon, 
Arthur Lord, William Hedge, Cormrdttee. 



Marion, Mass., July 15, 1889. 

James D, Thurher, Esq, ^Corresponding Secretary, &c. : 

Dear Sir : — 

I acknowledge with sincere thanks the invitation 
kindly sent me by the Pilgrim Society to attend the Cele- 
bration of the completion of the National Monument to 
the Pilgrims, on the first day of August, at Plymouth, 
Mass. 

It would certainly give mc much pleasure to be present 
on this most interesting occasion and one so worthy the 
regard of every American citizen. 

Unfortunately for me, however, before the receipt of 
your invitation I had made an engagement which prevents 
its acceptance. 

Yours very truly, 

Grover Cleveland. 



Bangor, Me., June 7, 1889. 
Gents : — 

I have your invitation to attend the Celebration 
of the completion of the National Monument to the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth, on the 1st day of August, 1889. 
It would give me great pleasure to be present on the 
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occasion and thus testify my admiration of and my devo- 
tion to the Pilgrim Fathers, but I am unable to do so. 

Respectfully yours, 

Hannibal Hamlin. 
Hon. John D. Long and others^ Com. on Inv. 



Washington, D. C, July 10, 1889. 

Messrs. John D. Long and others^ Committee on Invita- 
tions^ The Pilgrim Society : 

Gentlemen : 

Please accept my thanks for your kind request to 
be present at the Celebration of the completion of the Na- 
tional Monument to the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, on the 1st 
of August, and for your cordial invitation to accept the 
hospitalities of the Society on that occasion. 

I regret very much that my oflicial engagements will 
prevent my being present. 

Very truly yours, 

J. M. Schofield. 



Jamestown, R. I., July 11th, 1889. 
John D. Long^ Chairman of the Cominittee on Invitations^ 
Pilgrim Society^ Plymouth^ Mass. : 

My Dear Sir : — 

I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your 
polite invitation to be present at the Celebration of the 
completion of the National Monument to the Pilgrims, at 
Plymouth, on the first day of August, 1889. I regret 
that the condition of my health will not permit me to leave 
home and be present on so memorable an occasion,. I have 
the honor to remain 

Very respectfully, 

David D. Porter, Admiral, 
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From Hon, John J, IngallSy President pro tern of U, S. 
Senate : 

Mr. John J. Ingalls regrets that a previous engagement 
prevents his acceptance of the invitation of the Pilgrim 
Society for August first, 1889. 

Atchison Kansas, June 7. 



Wilmington, Delaware, July 29, 1889. 
Hon, W. T, Davis, Plymouth, Massax^husetts : 

Dear Sir : — 

I would have made earlier reply to your letter of 
the 8th ultimo, reinforcing the invitation of the Commit- 
tee on the Celebration of the completion of the National 
Monument to the Pilgrim Fathers, but I have been hoping 
that impediments to my acceptance would be removed, and 
that I should be able to be present on the 1st of August, 
and participate with my fellow countrymen from all quar- 
ters of the Union in the patriotic commemoration. Un- 
fortunately events have not so been ordered, and with sin- 
cere regrets I find it will not be in my power to join you. 

With especial pleasure I observe that in no narrow or 
local spirit the proposed celebration is to be conducted, 
but in that worthy and true American Catholicity, which 
will cause our countrymen everywhere to rejoice that the 
national aid has been extended in the erection of a mon- 
ument to the remarkable colony that struck its roots in 
American soil nearly three centuries ago on the rocky 
shores of Plymouth 

The fibres of intellectual and moral force and heroism 
sent forth by this hardy band of colonists, have pene- 
trated everywhere throughout the great family of Amer- 
ican republics, and their sturdy manhood and self-reliant 
courage have created traditions which should be valued 
and perpetuated by every American. 
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They teach the principle of resistance without counting 
the cost, or weighing the chances of success, to arbitrary 
power in all its forms, and set us examples which can 
never be unheeded or forgotten. 

I cannot omit to congratulate you in your selection of 
an orator on this memorable occasion, for no one will re- 
spond with more ready and generous sympathy to all that 
ennobles or dignifies humanity than Mr. Breckinridge, and 
it is a good omen for the republic when on such an occa- 
sion Kentucky sends her most gifted son to do honor to 
the founders of Massachusetts. 

It gave me great pleasure in my late official capacity to 
assist in facilitating your memorial work, and although 1 
am prevented from being present on the day of its com- 
pletion, yet I hope at a day not distant to have the pleas- 
ure of viewing the artistic and iniiu'essive structure 
which has been reared in pious commemoration of the col- 
onists who contributed so importantly to make the name 
of our country so great among the nations. Believe me, 
sir, most truly and 

Respectfully yours, 

T. F. Bayard. 



Steamship ''P:lbe,*' June 15, 1889, ) 
Bound for jSouthaniptm, England, ) 

Gentlemen : — 

I have received your courteous invitation to attend 
the Celebration of the completion of the Monument erected 
to the memory of those who landed at Tlymouth two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine years ago, and brought with them the 
principles of state and society upon which the American 
Republic is founded. 

Were I on the soil which they made sacred and immor- 
tal and to which I am bound by every tie of blood and 
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patriotism, I should accept the invitation with gratitude 
and eagerness. But I am making my way to the land 
which they left to find a home for their free thought and 
their untrammeled conscience, and am traversing the path 
which they bravely pursued to high accomplishment and 
lofty service ; and I can only express my thanks to you 
for remembering me on the occasion, and my reverence 
and admiration for the work which they performed, lam 
bound for their native shores, and approaching the port 
from which they embarked, and if any one doubts their 
defiant faith and courage let him visit their imperial home ; 
if he doubts their resolution let him sail their stormy seas ; 
if he doubts their wisdom and foresight, let him survey 
the empire which they founded and the nationality which 
they inspired. 

The story of the Pilgrims has been so often told that it 
has become as familiar as human speech. But are we not 
in danger of forgetting what our history and our nation 
would be without them ? They brought to our shores as a 
family tradition the story of reform in England, wrought 
out by their own ancestors, the policy of a representative 
government, the religious congregation as the corner- 
stone of a Christian Church, a well-defined faith superior 
to theory and speculation, a magistrate without a crown, 
a bishop without a mitre. The foundation of their state 
was a church which was built upon a pure heart as the 
rock of salvation, and required no forms and ceremonies 
to point the way to the throne of God. To be a citizen of 
this colony whose monument you have now completed, 
was to be a Christian in word and deed. And from the 
hour when the compact was signed on board the "May- 
flower" until this day, the spirit which has animated the 
American people through all ranks and orders, through 
all denominations and forms of faith has been guided by 
christian rules and devoted to a christian purpose. There 
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may be contending creeds and parties, but the object is 
the same ; and the individual is never lost in the multitude, 
nor is personal independence ever surrendered to the de- 
cree of an organization. American individualism, which 
displays itself everywhere, which absorbs ail nationalities 
and never emigrates, has its roots in Pilgrim soil and 
spreads its branches laden with the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge wherever the purest American institutions are 
found. 

Believe not that the Pilgrim, whether Separatist or Pu- 
ritan, plantod this tree in doubt and gloom. If he had no 
music or song, lie had enjoyed none in his old home. If 
he had no drama, the dramatist and tlie poet had no 
commanding place in his native land of ambition and con- 
quest. If he had no art in the wilderness, he had not 
known statues and paintings i^ his universities and clois- 
ters. He came forth from a severe and intense people, 
Ihe most intense and severe of them all. And yet in the 
absence of what in our day we call aesthelics, I am unwil- 
ling to believe the life of these heroic people was a life of 
darkness and gloom. Song and story and art indeed 
illumine human life, but there is an exultation and a tri- 
umphant joy in heroic endeavor which outshine all ex- 
ternal light and are not beclouded by trial and misfor- 
tune. A hard faith and a severe rule of conduct may not 
create a gloomy life. And we know that they gave the 
Pilgrim a jubilant strength and a shining victory for which 
no song or comedy or device of man could have inspired 
him. He had his hard sorrows, but his cloud had its bow 
and its silver lining. 

Our land is full of monumental structures now. A 
loyal people has erected them everywhere to its loyal dead. 
The prosperous sons of self sacrificing and devoted fathers 
build libraries and churches to their memory on the spots 
once made sacred by the family hearthstone. We immor- 
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talize those who taught aud prayed for imiversal freedom 
and those who fought for it. And now you complete a 
monument to mark the spot where the character of a great 
people was established on the foundation of religion, ed- 
ucation and self-sacrifice. 
I have the honor to be 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo. B. Loring. 

Hon. John D. Long^ Hon. Wm. T. Davis^ Hon. 
Daniel E. Damon ^ Hon. Arthur Lord^ Hon. Wm. 
Hedge ^ Committee. 



State of Connecticut, Executive Department, ) 

Hartford, June 5, 1889. ) 

Hon. John D. Long and others^ Committee of tlie Pilgrim 
Society^ Plymouth^ Mass. : 

Gentlemen : — 

I am directed by the Governor to acknowledge 
with thanks, your invitation to the Celebration of the 
completion of the National Monument to the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, on August 1st, and to express to you his regrets 
that other engagements will prevent his attendance. 

Respectfully yours, 

Wm. D. Prentice, Executive Sec'y. 



From Chief Justice Durfee^ of Rhode Island. 

Providence, July 23, 1889. 

James D. Thurber, Esq : — 

I have received from the Pilgrim Society, 
through its Committee of Invitations, an invitation to be 
present at the Celebration of the National Monument to 
the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, on the first day of August, 



IS9 JioxrjiEyr celebratiox. 



l^Sv. I &m gical^T c<h^i£ie«i ^> tLe S»>e^%T for the hooar* 
mDd •ir«-|.4j nc^nrS tL&i. ovin^ to ccEe^al duties which &ie 
TefT pncr9is>:ng. I CAnD*:< &e<ir^i :t. I neser^H my inability 
the 3»re !:«e«aca«' I fuIiT &:^'r*neiL^:i;e the kindlv, if not 
corviiAl. nrI&t>:<«Ls thit exisioi. iu ibe oM time, between 
the Kgriaa lea-lers airl :Le FocD-iers. of Rhode Island. 
Widi cnanT Uianks. !^^liere aie. 

Verr tn:iv voar*, 

Thomas DrKFEE. 



Ht:»r>E or Repki^extattve*. U. S-. } 
WASHiNiiTox. D- C Jone 1±. 1-SS9. | 

Deab Sm : — 

I thank the PiLnim Soeietv for its coarteoos 
invitation to attend the **CeIebration of the completion 
of the National Monument to the Pilgrims, on the liist 
day of Angnst, 1-S>d."' It is with real regret I am 
compelled to decline its acceptance. 

I sympathize with the generous spirit of the occasion 
and hope it may prove to be a complete success. 

Yours verv trulv, 

Sam J. Raxdaix. 



75 W. 71 St., New York, June 7„ 1889. 
Wm. T. Davis, Es^.. Plytnouih. Jfass.: 
Mr Deab Sib: — 

Yours of the 3r1 inst. urging my acceptance of 
an invitation by your Society to attend their Celebration 
on the first dav of August, is recei\eil. 

I regret that it will l>e simply impossible to avaU 
myself of the distinguished honor of being the com- 
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mittee's guest on that occasion, my engagements being 
more than I can possibly fill during the summer months. 
Wishing you every success I am 

Very truly yours, 

Wm. T. Sherman, General. 



New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. , 

Grand Central Depot, 

New York, July 2, 1889. 

My Dear Governor: — 

Your letter inviting me to be present at the Cele- 
bration of the Pilgrim Society in August was very 
fetching. Had I remained in the country I am afraid 
you would have overcome my settled determination to 
dry up like the town pump in July and August, but I sail 
to-morrow morning for Europe, and therefore cannot 
meet New England at Plymouth Rock. 

Yours very truly, 

Chauncey M. Depew. 
Hon, John D. Long, 



52 Wall St., New York, July 3, 1889. 

Hon. Wm. T. Davis: 

Dear Sir: — 
I am very sorry to find that my engagements, 
which just now happen to be much more pressing than 
usual this summer, will prevent my accepting the very 
kind invitation of the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, to 
attend the Celebration of the completion of the National 
Monument on the 1st day of August, and I must beg you 
to carry to the Committee my sincere regrets. 

Yours very truly, 

Joseph H. Choate. 



.'*?*■; jrojnrzjTT 'Izzz'br^ltioj. 
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fiZKn'rlT the Xt^ir En^rLan'i >>^teuv of New York will n»>€ 



TTTif: Prei-i«I*cG* of the Xew Knglan*! -S>!'-etT of Pea a syl- 
van ia ar:kQOwl»i<J^»rrf the coartesv of the PQ^yrim Societr in 
iTi^ltlux him to ar<:ept its hoi2>pitalities at the Celebratioa of 
the r:f,mp[f:tioa of the Natioaal Monament to the Pilgrims, 
at Hvmoath. on the fir?t day of Aagnst. l'S.S9. and sin- 
r?frr*:Iy re^et^ that he is anable to accept the Goarteoas 
invitation. May the G<A of the Pilgrims guide their 
children for evermore. 

PHiuiDELPHiAy June 21st. 18^9. 
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Baltimore, July 24th, 1889. 
My Dear Sir : — * 

I regret to say that I shall not be able to be pres- 
ent at the Celebration on the first of August. 

I feel certain that the occasion will be one of the most 
interesting that has ever occurred in the historic town of 

Plymouth. 

Very respectfully, 

J. Henry Stickney. 

Mr, James D. Thurber, Secretary ^ Plymouth, 



Uplands, Brookline, Mass., June 12, 1889. 
The Hen, John D, Long^ Hon, Wm, T, Davis and others^ 
Committee : 

Gentlemen : — 

Accept my thanks for the invitation which you 
have kindly. sent me in behalf of the Pilgrim Society. I 
am reluctant to decline it ; while I dare not accept it, or 
encourage myself in the hope of being with you on the Ist 
of August. Sixty-five years have elapsed since I first at- 
tended a celebration in Plymouth, and fifty years since I 
dealt with the Pilgrim Fathers in a formal oratiorf before 
the New England Society of New York. These dates will 
suflSciently suggest my reasons for denying myself now. 
Meantime I have taken pleasure in contributing repeatedly 
towards the National Monument, and I congratulate you 
heartily on its completion. 
Believe me, gentlemen. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 

Robert C. Winthrop. 



From Chief Justice Morton : 

Chief Justice Morton regrets his inability to be presen t 
at the Celebration of the completion of the Monument to 
the Pilgrims on the first of August next. 

Andover, July 1, 1889. 
II 
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Boston, July 15, 1889. 
Gentlemen : — 

I am exceedingly obliged by the invitation to |)ar- 
ticipate in the Celebration of the completion of the Na- 
tional Monument b}^ the Pilgrim Society, on August 1, and 
regret that antici[>ated absence from the State on that day 
compels me to decline it. 

Your obedient servant, 

Chas. Devens. 
//on. John D. Long and Committee, 



Mr. Justice Holmes regrets very much that his absence 
from the country will prevent his accepting the kind invi- 
tation of the Pilgrim Society for August 1, 1889. 

Court House, Boston, June 4, 1889. 



President Eliot much regrets that he cannot accept the 
very kind invitation of the Pilgrim Society for the first 
day of 4^ugust, 1889. 

Cambridge, June 5, 1889. 



Boston, June 19, 1889. 

James D. Thtirber, Esq,,, Pilgrim Society: 

Dear Sir : — 

I very much regret that my engagements for 
August first will not permit me to attend the exercises in 
celebration of the completion of the National Monument 
to the Pilgrims, agreeably to the most courteous invita- 
tion of the Committee of the Pilgrim Society. 

Truly yours, 

Francis A. Walker. 
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FiTCHBURG, July 23, 1889. 
My Dear Sir: — 

I regret very ranch that it will be impossible for 
me to accept your very kind invitation to be present at 
the Celebration at Plymouth on August 1st. 

I remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 

Rodney Wallace. 

James D. Thurber^ Esq.^ Secretary, 



Worcester, Mass., June 8, 1889. 

James Z>. Thurher^ Esq.^ Plymouth^ Mass,: 

Dear Sir: — 

Please accept my thanks for your kind invitation 

to the Pilgrim Society Celebration at Plymouth, but as I 

expect to be out of the state it will be impossible for me 

to be present. 

Yours truly, 

J. H. Walker, 



Globe Building, Boston, June 26, 1889. 
James D. Thurber^ Esq.^ Corresponding Sec'y of the 
Pilgrim Society : 
Dear Sir : — 

The invitation of the Pilgrim Society, addressed 
to Hon. John F. Andrew, and requesting his presence at 
the Celebration of the completion of the National Monu- 
ment to the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, on August 1, next, 
has been duly received. 

Mr. Andrew sailed for Europe on June 1, to be absent 
until October 1 . He will, I am sure, sincerely regret his 
inability to accept the hospitalities of the Pilgrim Society 
so kindly extended for that occasion. 

I am, sir. 

Very truly yours, 

John E. Chapman. 



l&i JiOXUMEXT CELEBRATIOX. 

Deak Mk. Datu : — 

I had thought and Yjelieved thnt I shoakl at this 
time be nearer to idt home in Bo&toa, and to Plvmoath. 
that I might avail myself of the courteous invitation ex- 
tender! to me to lie a goest on the occasion of yoar attrac- 
tive and inspiring celebration and to take some small part 
in its glad exercises. Bat the arrangements which I have 
found needful at this season of summer vacation, compel 
me m<^«st reluctantlv to forego the expected pleasure. May 
f»ky and earth lie all propitious to you. I have enjoyed 
manv occasions of local interest and observance in PIv- 
mouth, but this is to Ijc a national celebration. And 
r^htly so. The towering monumental shaft in Washing- 
ton remained in its forlorn, unfinished state while the fear- 
ful issue was pending, whether there was here a natiou 
which could thus honor its patriot chieftain and founder. 
Your own noble Pilgrim Monument might well delay its 
completion till it could rightfully assume the title which 
it is to bear. When I had the privilege and pleasure of 
taking Dcran Stanley to Plymouth, on that bright day in 
early November, you will remember — for you did much to 
enhance the objects of his visit — with what absorbed in- 
terest he scanned the scenes and their historv. No one 
of the old stock could have been more engaged by them. 
He preached on Forefathers' Day in the Abbey, the next 
month. He told me that the Plymouth Rock was one of the 
four special objects which he had entered on his notes to be 
seen on his visit to this eountrv. He recosjnized the fact 
that the spirit and institutions of our first founders were 
predominant here — the grand old English liberties, witn 
an enlargement and foliation from the New England wil- 
derness. He wondered whether the country would prosper 
in harmonizing and assimilating the alien and foreign 
elements which principally during the last half century 
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have poured into it, bringing with them so much which 
the exiles had left behind, thinking that they and their 
posterity were to be forever rid of it. 

I shall wait with curious interest for what your orator 
and poet, with their different antecedents, jwints of view 
and estimates, may offer to grace, magnify or improve the 
occasion. 

Sincerely yours, 

George E. Ellis. 

Mr. William T. Davis. 



Boston, July 1st, 1889. 

J, D. ThurbeVy Et^q.^ CorreHponding Secretary : 

Dear Sir : — 

I have the very kind invitation of the Pilgrim So- 
ciety, sent by the Committee on Invitations, to attend the 
services at the Celebration of the completion of the Na- 
tional Monument to the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, on August 
first. I regret that I am unable to accept, as I have an 
important engagement for that date. 

Very respectfully, 

J. M. Sears. 



Brookline, July, 29th 1889. 
Dear Sir : — 

It affords me much pleasure to acknowledge the 
receipt of an invitation from the Pilgrim Society to attend 
the Celebration of the completion of the National Mon- 
ument to the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, on the first of August 
next. I sincerely regret that the condition of my health 
will compel me to forego the privilege of being present on 
an occasion of such special historic importance. 
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It is the greater disappointment from the fact of my 
early official relations to the Society, as also of my direct 
descent from the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Allow me to congratulate the committee under whose 
persevering auspices this noble work has been completed, 
and which we may hope shall stand for ages hence as a 
worthy tribute to the ever-enduring faith of the worthy 
founders of a Christian Commonwealth without a parallel 
in the historj^ of nations. 

I remain, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

Edward S. Tobey. 

To James D. Thurher^ Esq.^ CoiTesponding Secretary 
of the Pilgrim Societj/^ Pbj mouth. 



James D, Thurber, Esq, : 

My Dear Sir : — 

I regret to say that it will not be in my power to 
be present at the Celebration in Plymouth, on the first day 
of August, and I hope that my delay in answering the 
courteous invitation with which I have been honored by 
the Pilgrim Society will be excused. 
Believe me, dear sir, 

Very truly yours, 

H. W. Torrey. 

Cambridge, June 17. 



So. Carver, July 24, 1889. 
James D. Thurber, Esq.^ Corresponding Secretary : 
Dear Sir : — 

The invitation of the Pilgrim Society to be present 
at the Celebration of the completion of the National Mon- 
ument to the Pilgrims is received. 
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Owing to poor health, I shall be obliged to decline. 
With many Ihauks for their kind invitation, I am 

Yours, very truly, 

Andrew Griffith, 
Chairman of Selectmen of Carver. 



Besides the above, a telegram was received hy the 
President of the Pilojrim Societv from Hon. James G. 
Blaine, dated Augusta, Maine, July 31st, stating his 
inability to be present. 

Letters of declination to join in the procession were 
also received from the Boston Marine Society ; the Ply- 
mouth Rock Lodge, No. 1G6 Good Templars; the Pilgrim 
Council, No. 918, Royal Arcanum; the Governor Brad- 
ford Assembly, No. 59, R. S. G. F. of Plymouth ; Court 
Crescent No. 8, Loyal Knights and Ladies of Plymouth ; 
the Patuxet Colony, No. 103, United Order Pilgrim 
Fathers of Plymouth; Branch 1018, Order of the Iron 
Hall of Plymouth ; Plymouth Bay Lodge, No. 985, Knights 
of Honor, and the Samoset R. A. Chapter of Plymouth, 
chiefly for the reason that their members were attached 
to other organizations which had accepted invitations 
of the committee. 
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DECORATIONS. 



It will, of course, be impossible to describe the 
numerous private decorations. It is enough to say 
that all the citizens of the town entered fully into the 
spirit of the occasion and joined heartily in the display. 
Nor is it proper, where all were so good, to select any for 
special commendation. It was frequently remarked both 
by invited guests — with an experience in such exhibitions 
enabling them to make comparisons — and by strangers 
generally, that the decorations were characterized* by a 
novelty in color and a good taste in arrangement rarely 
seen on such occasions. This was largely due to the fact 
that two of the sons of Plymouth, skilled as designers, 
who were at home on visits, were liberal with their advice 
and aid, and thus drew the professional decorators out of 
their traditional methods into chaste and artistic work. 

The public buildings were all embellished, but with a 
restraining hand which avoided an overdone profuseness. 
The Old Colony liailroad Station, Pilgrijn Hall, the 8 am- 
oset House, Court House, Central House, Winslow House, 
Plymouth Rock House, Engine House, Masonic Hall, 
Bank Buildings, Odd Fellows Hall, Town House, Soldiers* 
Monument, churches and school houses furnished no gaps 
in the lines of mottoes and color, and grandly filled out 
the display. Over the door of the First Church, now 
Unitarian, at the head of Town Square, was placed the 
well known extract from John Robinson's farewell 
address ; 
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" I am very confident the Lord hath more truth and 
light to break forth out of His holy word." 
while the front of the adjoining church of the Pilgrims', 
Orthodox Congregational, bore the answering words 

"Let the children cherish the Fathers' faith." 

The arches, most of which were designed by Mr. Jo- 
seph E. Chandler, were exceedingly creditable both 
to him and the committee on decorations, and gave 
to the external features of the celebration an un- 
usual air of refinement and grace. Confining this ac- 
count more particularly to these and to the other work 
under the direction of the Decoration Committee, and be- 
ginning at the north part of the town, the first street dec- 
oration was a line of American flags hanging across the 
roadway in front of the gate of Judge Charles G. Davis. 
Next came in Allerton Street, near its junction with Court 
Street, a plain solid evergreen arch, spanning the roadwa}* 
and bearing the inscription : 

"We this day lay a corner-stone precious. I say unto 
you this generation shall not pass till these things are 
done — 1859. Faith crowns the work — 1889." 

The first part of the above inscription was used at the 
celebration in 1859. 

In front of the house of George Gooding, on Court 
Street, a string of American fiags hung across the street. 

Across the street, in front of the house of Isaac N. 
Stoddard, hung American flags with tlie motto : 

"The Forefathers gave us a country ; the mothers cov- 
ered it with homes." 

At the foot of Cushman Street, across Court Street, was 
hung a line of flags, among which the British flag was 
prominent. 

In the Railroad Park a hirge square arch spanned the 
concrete walk, put up by the committee and decorated 
by Col. Wm. Beals, under the direction of the managers 
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of the road. It was beautifully draped with flags, and 
bore on one side the words : ''Welcome to the home of 
the Pilgrims,'' and on the other ''Sons and daughters 
welcome home." Lines of small fl:)gs reached from the 
arch to the four corners of the park, and the effect of the 
display in the late afternoon sunlight was much admired 
by arriving visitors. 

In front of the brick block a line hunoj across the street 
which b<»re hand^ome flags, flanking the motto: 

"The Mayflower was a flower dfstiniMl to be of perpet- 
ual bh)<)m. It will defy all climate, and all time, and 
will exhale an ever living odor and fragrance to the end of 
time." — W<'h}<tr'i\ 

Near Pilgrim Hall another line of flags bore the motto : 

'•They rested their edifice of civil and religious liberty 
on a foundation as pure and innocent as the snow around 
them. Hlessed be the spot, the only one on earth where 
such a foundation was ever la d." — Ev-ntt, 

At Court S(|uare another motto, with flags, was hung 
across the street : 

" Plyniouth Rock the stepi)ing-stono to an unknown 
countrv, the corner-stone of a nation.'* 

A handsonie arch stood at the head of North Street, 
elaborately disiijnt'd and constructed, covered with white 
cloth and tastefully trimmed with green. On the left base 
were the words: " He fore us lies the Kock," and on the 
rio'ht, ''Our nation's corner-stone." 

Near the foot of North Street a line hung across with 
American, French and (merman flags and the motto : 

"•Methinks I see it now, that one solitary vessel, the 

Mayflower of a foilorn hope, freighted with the prospects 

of a future nation and bound across the unknown sea." — 

Everett, 

On Water Street strings of flags hung from the top to 

the bottom of Cole's Hill, and several flagstaffs with flags 

gave point and emphasis to the hill itself. 
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On Leyden Street, near its head, was a handsome square 
arch, with white pillars and green bases. The corners 
and the balliistrade were trimmed with green, and on 
the east front, facing the advancing procession, were 
these words : 

''The hill of graves before us, their watery way be- 
hind/* 

The Town House was draped with national colors, and 

on the front and end, respectively, bore these words : 
'' Site of the Old Colony Court'' ; and "Provincial Court 

House, 1749/' 

Across the head of Market Street, with flags, hung the 

motto : 

''They little thought liow pure a light. 
With years should gather round this day. 

How love should keep their memories bright. 
How wide a realm their sons should sway." 

— Bryant. 

At the corner of JMarket and Summer Streets an Amer- 
ican and an Irish flag were hur.g, and at tiie corner of 
Spring Lane a line hung across the street with Am rican, 
Spanish, Swiss and French flngs. 

Near Willard Place a handsome Masonic arch s[)anued 
the street, with scarlet pillars, having bases of sheaves of 
corn. Other parts of the arch were handsomely trimmed 
and bore Masonic emblems. 

At the junction of High and Russell Streets a line of 
German, American and Irish flags was hung with the 
motto : 

"Nation's unborn your mighty name shall sound. 

And worlds applaud that must not yet be found." 
Near the corner of Allerton >treet an evergreen circu- 
lar arch spanned Russell Street, bearing on its south side 
the motto : 

"Our Fathers brought with them a republican freedom 
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as perfect the moment they stepped upon the Rock as it 
is to-day." — Choate, 

Near Sever Street a line of Russian, American, Japan- 
ese and Swedish flags crossed the waj. 

About half way down Brewster Street a line of flags was 

hung across the street, with the motto : 

'*The freedom of the nation was contained in one small 
weather-beaten vessel." 

At the Engine House, on Main Street, a line stretched 
across the street with American, French and Danish flags. 

On Pleasant Street, near Robinson Street, a fine arch 
stood, covered with white cloth, trimmed liberally with 
green and having heavy green bases. It bore the inscrip- 
tion : 

^'The place of the first interview with Massasoit." 

Near the corner of North Green Street German and 
American flags hung across the street. 

At the corner of South Green Street a line with flags 
bore the motto : 

''Free schools, free speech, free religion, free man." 

In South Street a line with a flne display of flags hung 
across the street. 

On Sandwich Street, at Training Green, aline of Amer- 
ican, Nicaraguan and Portugese flags was hung, and at 
the corner of Bradford Street a string of Russian, Amer- 
ican and Bolivian flags. 

On Water Street, near Sandwich Street, a line of Amer- 
ican and French flags crossed the roadway, and at the 
house of James McHenry and at Bradford's factory 
American and Irish and other flags were hung. 

On Middle Street, at the house of J, E. Sherman, a 
rope covered with evergreen and suspending flags was 
hung across the street. 

The private mottoes, which may properly be included in 
this account, without any reference to the decorations 
surrounding them, were as follows : 
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At the house of Dr. Alexander Jackson, a white cross 
bore the motto : 

"The Pilgrims' burden, guide and rest." 

The house of George Bartlett, on Court Street, bore the 
motto: 

"The Forefathers, — we honor their memory." 

At the house of Henry Harlow was the motto : 

"Honor to the Pilgrims." 

Dr. James B. Brewster displayed on his house the 
motto : 

"The Pilgrim Fathers, neither Puritans nor persecu- 
tors." 

The office of the Old Colony Memorial bore the motto : 

"While printer's art inscribes memorial page 
The Pilgrims' fame shall live from age to age." 
On the house of Arthur Lord was the motto : 

"So let it live unfading 

The memory of the dead." — Holmes. 

The doorway of the house of Nathaniel Morton was in- 
scribed with the word "Salve." 

Charles P. Morse displayed the motto : 

"The social compact, their lasting memorial." 

In Town Square, on the front of the stores of D. H. 
Craig and Hatch & Shaw were the words : 

"The site of the First Church." 

Lyceum Building bore the words : 

"Home of the Pilgrims," and the express office build- 
ing of H. W. Weston bore the inscriptions, "The first 
street," and "Ephraim Cole's blacksmith-shop, 1685." 

The house of W. H. H. Weston had over the door the 
words : "For faith and liberty," and the house of James 
M. Atwood had the words : "Ay ! Call it Holy Ground." 

The words "Common House" were placed on the house 
of William W. Simmons. 

On the house of Isaac Brewster was inscribed "1620 
they sowed, 1889 we reap ; with the motto : 
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" One inouarch to obey, 

Oue creed to own, 
That monarch God, 

That creed His word alone.*' 

On the front of the office of Lewis Eddy there was dis- 
phiyed by him a copy of the picture of the embarkation , 
by Lucy, with the motto : 

"Welcome to the homes of the Pilgrim Fathers who 
laid the foundation for this great and glorious republic. 
All honor to tlie noble band of men and women who built 
better than they knew for posterity.'' 

H. N. P. Hubbard exhibited the motto: 

*'They sailed, and as they sailed they knew they were 
Pilgrims and lifted up their e3'es to ye heavens their dear- 
est countrie and quieted their spirits." 

Horace P. Bailey, over a large shield of flags, displayed 
the word ''Welcome." 

Rev. J. H. James, on Brewster street, exhibited the 
motto : 

"Honor to our nation's founders." 

Danforth's block, on the corner of North jyid Main 
Streets, bore the incriptions : 

" Built by General John Winslow, 1729," and "The 
house of James Warren , President of Provincial Congress. ' * 

The building of S. Baumgartner showed the inscription : 

"Law office of James Otis, the Patriot." 

The Central House displayed the words : 

"Welcome to our honored guests." 

Thomas B. Bartlett inscribed on his house, "Built in 
1740," and over the door the words used in another 
place : 

"They little thought how pure a light 
With years should gather round that day, 

How love should keep their memories bright, 
How wide a realm their sons should sway." 

— Bryant. 
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Gooding Brothers and Dr. C. R. Rogers displayed tlie 

motto : 

"Plymouth Rock the stepping-stone to an unknown 

countr}', the corner-stone of a nation.'' 
Leyden Hall bore the inscription : 
"Leyden and Plymouth the first asylum and first home 

of the Pilgrim Fathers." 

On the High School-house were the words : 
''A true people must be an intelligent people." 
Between the two houses of Harry O. Barnes and Alfred 

W. Smith was a tine arch, under which was a tableau of 

John Alden and Priscilla, with the words : 
"Why don't you speak for yourself, John?" 
The house of Benjamin Barnes, on Sandwich Street, 

displayed the motto : 

"Past and present— 1620, 1889." 

The Rowland house bore a placard bearing the words : 

"1667. The only house standing in which a Pilgrim 

ever stepped his foot." 

Other mottos, at various places, were as follows : 
"The world is our country. Our country are all man- 
kind. ' ' — Garrison. 

"They sought a home and freedom here ' 
Two hundred years ago." — Flint, 

On Cole's Hill : "Here have laid at rest together, the 
earth carefully smoothed that the Indians might not count 
their num})er, the true, the pious, the beautiful and the 
brave, till the heavens be no more." — Choote. 

"To play the part of heroism in the conspicuous theatre 
of the world is not difficult. To do it alone, under the 
eye only of Him that is invisible, was the stupendous trial 
of Pilgrim heroism." — Everett, 

"Accept the admonitions of the day. They may teach 
us all, whether few in number or alone, never to swerve 
from the primal principles of duty, which, from the land- 
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ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth have been the life of 
Massachusetts. * ' — Sumner, 

" Apostles of Liberty! What millious attest the au- 
thenticity of your mission." — Everett. 

''Hail the spot, our sires' retreat; 
Hail the waves that round them beat ; 
Hail the Rock that bore their feet, 
When their wanderings ceased." 

"No one returned in the Mayflower." 

" Student of history, compare the baffled projects, the 
deserted settlements, the abandoned adventures of other 
times and find a parallel with this." — Everett. 

"We come in our prosperity to remember your trials." 
— Webster. 

"We bid you welcome to this pleasant land of the 
Fathers. " — Webster. 

"The Declaration of Independence was not the first 
step ; it was simply the culmination of the Puritan revolu- 
tion." — Dana. 

"The passage of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan 
was a small event compared with the exodus from the old 
world to the new, and in no sense more miraculous." 

"Their bodies are buried in peace, but their name liveth 
for evermore." 

' ' From the dark portals of the star chamber they re- 
ceived a commission more efl3cient than any that ever bore 
the regal seal." — Everett. 



Note. — In preparing the account of the decorations, the editor has 
been largely assisted by the exhaustive report of the celebration con- 
tained in the Old Colony Memorial of August 3d, and to the editor 
of that journal he tenders his kind acknowledgments. To the 
editors of the Boston Daily Globe he wishes to express his thanks 
for the use of plates, from which the illustrations of the arches con- 
tained in this account were taken. He would have been glad to 
illustrate all the arches, but the necessary plates were not available. 
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